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“Keep It Lively’ Under the Big Top 


By MERLE EVANS 


Band Director, Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum and Bailey Circus 


HAT’S the first rule for a cir- 

cus musician—“keep it lively,” 
for the music of the Big Top sets 
the pace for the performance. 

Stars of the rings, the air, and the 
hippodrome track all present their 
spectacular feats of skill and daring 
against a musical tapestry. We play 
marches for the grand entry, pon- 
derous numbers like Entry of the 
Gladiators for elephant acts, polkas 
for liberty horse routines, one-steps 
for clown walk-arounds, waltzes for 
the flying trapeze acts, and galops 
for any fast finish, especially in rid- 
ing or in acrobatic acts. 

Of course our toughest assign- 
ments is the galop. It is played at 
breakneck tempo and only a seal 
musician can “cut it” when the 
brass and the drums open up and 
we start “straightening it out,” as 
we say—playing so fast that we al- 
most blow the curves out of our in- 
struments. Yes, we keep it lively, 
playing upwards of 1go cues in the 
course of a performance. The band 
rests only when an announcement 
is being made or when there is a 
momentary hush during a particu- 
larly difficult trick; then only the 
drums are heard. 

I am proud of my men. Some 
are recruited from the famous 
Sousa and Pryor bands and all are 
excellent musicians. Funny how 
circus music acquires a sort of 
spangled flavor that you can’t fail 
to recognize if ever you've followed 
the winding path of the red wagons. 

In winter months, while the Cir- 
cus is regenerating its forces at win- 
ter quarters (Sarasota, Florida), I 
have been privileged to conduct the 
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municipal band at St. Petersburg 
where sunshine and pleasant sur- 
roundings supply just the tonic a 
trouper needs to get ready for 
another seven- or  eight-months 
swing around the country. Recently 
I had the good fortune to spend 
several months as a conductor ot 
the internationally famous cowboy 
band at Hardin-Simmons Univer- 
sity, Abilene, Texas. 

Circus music provides an interest- 
ing page in musical Americana. In 
the days before the phonograph and 
the radio, the best music heard by 
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outlying sections of the country was 
the music of the touring circus 
bands. Not long ago we recorded 
an album of typical circus numbers 
for Columbia. The widely heard 
Fitch Bandwagon radio show has 
featured us for the past several 
years, usually when the Circus is 
nearing the end of its spring engage- 
ment at Madison Square Garden. 
At the opening fanfare of each 
season, when the lights go up and 
the Big Show steps off in all its 
spangled glory, my memory flashes 
(Continued on page 25) 








Responsibility in Interpretation 





N THEORY it is well accepted 
that, in some measure, teachers, 


performers, lecturers, in other 
words, all public speakers, whether 
they speak in English or through 
some abstract form of Art, are lead- 
ers, since their mission is to impart 
knowledge concerning which indi- 
viduals may develop personal view- 
points. Some educators contribute 
to the molding of the future of hu- 
manity. In this respect the teach- 
er’s influence upon the socio-politics 
of the world is not a mere dream 
but rather a tangible responsibility 
proportionate to world problems 
and commensurate with his own 
moral and mental stature as well as 
his following. 

While a man who teaches war 
strategy may be more important to- 
day, because the world is at war 
and there is imperative need for 
quick action, all educators share 
equally in the development of cer- 
tain processes of thinking which are 
far-reaching in wartime as well as 
in peacetime. This is where the 
concert artist and the music teacher 
enter the world scene. 

The accusation of complacency 
which has been leveled at many na- 
tions because of their selfish and 
narrow political views during the 
last quarter of a century (with the 
exception of the last year or two) 
is justified in a measure in the mu- 
sic profession as well as in other 
fields of human activity. The proc- 


By E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 


The author, am eminent pianist 


and teacher, 


contrasts basic 


interpretation with mere expediency 


ess of thinking which developed 
was, much too often, one governed 
by expediency—expediency which 
tended to produce an external ap- 
pearance of truth, but overlooked 
the deeper problems of inner con- 
struction. Quick success has been 
the motto, with its scope determined 
too frequently by the external ad- 
vantages accruing. An _ enduring 
success which rests upon its inner 
construction has received but scant 
attention. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


Individuals who, in the late g0’s, 
refused to recognize that war had 
become inevitable were guilty of 
the same pernicious type of think- 
ing as those who are eager to com- 
plete the roof when the house has 
not been constructed. Such people 
refused’ to acknowledge the truth 
and were enjoying complacency in 
an “isolated,” privileged environ- 
ment of false peace. Devious means 
of escaping responsibility are lead- 
ing musicians to avoid recognition 
and appreciation of all the mean- 
ings offered by a composer; they 
really refuse to be concerned about 
the “foreigner,” that is, the com- 
poser with whom they are not really 
acquainted, and thereby offer to the 
world an example of selfishness 
which induces them to use that 
which is not theirs, without respect- 
ing it. This attitude reflects a lack 
of courage which is always notice- 
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able and has sometimes desecrated 
the heritage left to us by great peo- 
ple. For instance, let us consider 
the great works of such masters as 
Debussy or Ravel, and the results 
of shallow expediency on them. 
First, a desire for true under- 
standing of their music should lead 
us to read about French music, 
French literature, French painting, 
French architecture, etc., in order to 
become acquainted with the basic 
ideal of French thought, that is, 
clarity. Yet an unbiased survey of 
the performances of the music of 
Debussy in North America would 
disclose considerable evidence of ig- 
norance of that characteristic of 
French Art. Sometimes, in keyboard 
compositions, for instance, it would 
be apparent in careless use of pedal, 
pointing to a lack of consideration 
of harmonic changes. Some musi- 
cians would try to justify such care- 
lessness by claiming that this “so- 


called impressionistic music’ de- 
mands to be confused—a claim 
fundamentally contrary to the 


French ideal of which Debussy was 
one of the purest apostles. Perhaps 
such an example may appear too 
subtle to many, but a study of all 
mechanical reproductions of works 
of Debussy will reveal numerous ex- 
amples of texts that have been mis- 
read in regard to notes, or to tempi 
(not having translated the French 
indications) by musicians of repute! 
(Continued on page 37) 
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*Musie of the 
New World” 


By FRANK E. MULLEN 


Vice-President and General Manager, 
National Broadcasting Company 


HEN the National Broadcast- 

ing Company launched its 
new series, “Music of the New 
World,” last October before a ses- 
sion of the Institute of American 
Affairs, this cultural program, con- 
ceived by the NBC Inter-American 
University of the Air, had one main 
objective: ‘To demonstrate how vi- 
tally music has become interwoven 
into the social expression of the 
people. To emphasize the spiritual 
and yet fundamental importance of 
music, especially the achievements 
of the New World composers in re- 
lationship to the comfort and ex- 
hilaration provided by their art, the 
National Broadcasting Company 
has given this series a thoroughness 
of consideration that is yielding the 
finest possible educational results 
for the music students of the Inter- 
American University of the Air. 
With Dr. Frank Black, Music Di- 
rector of NBC, conducting the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra, each program 
of this series approaches the ideal 
of instruction by combining the 
forms of modern musical expression 
with the authentic derivatives of 
past musical construction. 

Dr. James Rowland Angell, NBC 
Public Service Counselor, with his 
assistant, Mr. Sterling Fisher, ac- 
tively supervises this series—one of 
the first two courses of the Inter- 
American University of the Air— 
and has made it one of the most 
eagerly attended classes. 
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In considering the goal and the 
accomplishments of this series, it 
can be said that from the beginning 
this course has been treated as a 
major public service; a scientific and 
cultural appreciation of music was 
the goal, and a wide dissemination 
of musical knowledge and an 
equally broad interchange of art- 
istic performances were the accom- 
plishments. To realize these, the 
finest application of program build- 
ing and casting was given to this 
series. The results justified the 
planning . Before long, teachers and 
students of the Inter-American Uni- 
versity of the Air, the National 
Broadcasting Company, and all 
other listeners who tuned in on this 
series realized that these programs 
provided an educational opportun- 
ity that could and did utilize the 
finest techniques of broadcasting to 
the best possible advantage. 


MULTIPLE-PURPOSE 
PROGRAM 


A distinguished advisory com- 
mission has helped with the plan- 
ning of this series, and an authori- 
tative group of music, radio, and 
educational personalities on the 
staff of NBC’s Inter-American Uni- 
versity of the Air have given these 
programs the well-designed multiple 
purpose that is contributing so eff- 
ciently and entertainingly to this 
new type of intellectual instruction, 
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as weli as to the winning of inter- 
national good will. In the begin- 
ning some observers expressed doubt 
that the objective of these programs 
could be obtained within a single 
broadcasting series. However, after 
an exhaustive test of five months’ 
duration, there seems to be definite 
proof that the aims of the Company 
are not only being achieved, but 
are surpassing the expectations of 
the program’s personnel. 

This series began with music that 
had been created long before Co- 
lumbus reached the West Indies in 
1492—with the chants and the melo- 
dies of the proud Aztecs and Incas. 
Next, period-by-period, through the 
weeks of last fall and winter and 
this spring, students and _ listeners 
have absorbed the history of Amer- 
ican music through the eras of the 
folk songs, the ballads, the jazz, the 
concertos, and the symphonies’ of 
past and present times. Through- 
out, authenticity has remained the 
keynote; not only in the exacting 
demands of those who did the re- 
search work, but also in the recon- 
struction of the mus.c that the 
Americas have created in every stage 
of Western Hemisphere history. 


These programs have not been 
mere lessons or lectures. Rather, 
they have been vivid re-enactments 
of the style, of the original expres- 
sions of our living musical history. 


(Continued on page 27) 








The Collegiate Chorale—to 
Democracy Through Singing 





Bos SHAW 


I believe that the choral art will become 
the great spiritual and artistic expression 
of American democracy. And it will not 
be developed in any hothouse of wealth 
or atmosphere of sophistication. It will 
be the achievement of average people who 
respect their fellowmen, who know that 
they can say bigger things together than 
as individuals, and who love “the song 
and the singing.” 

The Collegiate Chorale is an attempt 
to translate such generalities into action. 
It aims to provide an instrument and in- 
spiration for the development of new 
American choral music and it aims to 
raise the standards of musicianship among 
singers. 

From the standpoint of techniques it is 
extending the “Waring system” of enun- 
ciation to all fields of choral music. It 
is drawing from the professional experi- 
ence of the Waring groups in interming- 
ling voices, rather than keeping the parts 
in “blocks.” 

The interpretative emphasis is upon 
dramatic integrity. Above all, we want 
to make sense and make it as beautifully 
as possible. 

—Rosert SHAw. 


N THE heart of mid-town Man- 

hattan a “melting pot” sings — 
the 175 voices of the Collegiate 
Chorale. In order to taste of this 
dish of unrationed song, more and 
more people are finding their way 
to the large room where this chorus 
rehearses. The adjoining room in 
which the singers used to leave their 
hats and coats is now packed to the 
doors with listeners every session. 
And they are flowing over into the 
rehearsal room itself. The other 
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A remarkable young chorus is bringing new life to choral music 


performance in New York. This is the story of Bob Shaw and his 
singers as told by one of the members of the Collegiate Chorale. 





night the conductor made an abrupt 
halt and even more abruptly de- 
manded of two people in the room 
why they were not singing. They 
meekly answered, “We're visitors.” 
Came the reply, “Well, why don’t 
you sing anyway?” 

Bob Shaw would like to fire that 
question at everyone. His kind of 
singing isn’t something to be locked 
away in the music halls, for the few. 
He says it is for the masses; that it 
is democracy raising its voice; and 
that it 7s a matter of people feeling 
that they can say something better 
together than alone. 

In a short time Shaw has ham- 
mered into being a choral group 
which has had the metropolitan 
music guers on the edges of their 
seats with excitement. At a per- 
formance in Carnegie Hall a lady 
turned and asked “Who are they? 
It says “The Collegiate Chorale.’ 
Are they college students?” 

It started that way—an outlet for 
the voices of alumni who had been 
members of school and college choirs 
and glee clubs. But the impact of 
war has shaken the Collegiate Cho- 
rale. Rapidly occurring vacancies 
have required replacements at the 
rate of 20, 30, and even 40 voices 
within a month. The membership 
is constantly changing and new 
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voices are rushed in to fill the gaps. 
Beginning with 100 voices last No- 
vember, this organization has expe- 
rienced rapid growth in spite of its 
heavy losses of members to the armed 
forces and other war activities. 
Every performance includes a sub- 
stantial number of members who 
are singing with the group in pub- 
lic for their first time. 

Within five weeks of its begin- 
ning the Collegiate Chorale sang a 
program of William Schuman’s 
works in Town Hall. The listen- 
ers, including the critics, were en- 
thusiastic. This enthusiasm has 
grown with subsequent perform- 
ances. In reporting the recent pre- 
mieres of new music by Hindemith, 
Copland, and Milhaud, Mr. Taub- 
man of the Times said: 


The Collegiate Chorale, conducted by 
self-effacing and perceptive Robert Shaw, 
gave these scores magnificent perform- 
ances. . . . The singers responded with 
perfect control, with variety and splendor 
of tone quality and with constant regard 
for the content of the music. 


Of the same performance Mr. Bi- 
ancolli of the World-Telegram said: 


Given the time, the place, and the music, 
young Robert Shaw’s Collegiate Chorale 
will walk off with top vocal honors any- 
where in town these days. It has happened 
twice before this season and it happened 
again last night. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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What Do You Mean Classical? 
What Do You Mean Popular? 





By ENNIS DAVIS 





Mr. Davis believes that certain musical classifications have 


become meaningless to the average American of today, 


who takes all kinds of music right in his stride and 


pays no attention to the kind of labels we have been using. 





T IS about time to give some 

serious consideration to the 
loosely-defined classifications which 
are applied to music. Consider first 
the classification which should be 
easiest of definition and delineation 
—classical. Just what kind of music 
is classical music? Is it music which 
was composed before a certain date? 
If so, who establishes the date, and 
is that date inflexible? Is it music 
which was composed by a certain 
group of composers? Who deter- 
mines the membership of that 
group? Is its membership forever 
closed or will it grow as time passes? 
Or does classical have reference to 
certain forms and styles of composi- 
tion? If such is the case, can a con- 
temporary composer become a classt- 
cal composer through adherence to 
those forms and styles? 

Now to the other extreme. What 
is a popular song? Is it popular 
because a lot of people like it, or 
is it popular because the composer 
is frequently seen at lunch in Lin- 
dy’s? Suppose that a right-down-the- 
middle-of-Tin Pan Alley song is a 
flop. Is it still popular? 

In between the two extremes we 
have standard-popular and_ stand- 
ard. Now we are getting into some- 
thing really complicated. Only re- 
cently the writer asked several ex- 
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ceptionally well-informed gentlemen 
in the music business just what is 
meant by these two terms. The first 
hour of discussion disclosed a lack 
of agreement that was nothing short 
of complete. After that, the argu- 
ment became more and more in- 
volved and everyone changed sides 
several times—just to make it mer- 
rier. 

What good purpose is served by 
these terms which are so loosely used 
and which generally mean merely 
what the user wants them to mean 
and nothing more? 

There was a time, and not so long 
ago, when the mention of classical 
music immediately brought to mind 
the picture of people dressing up, 
assuming their best manners, and 
going to a concert hall to sit with 
all dignity through a program of 
Bach, Mozart, and Haydn along 
with a lot of other people who also 
had dressed up and made the same 
journey for the same express pur- 
pose of listening to classical music. 
In those days, to hear popular music 
people went to a dance or to a musi- 
cal show, and certainly no classical 
music got mixed in with the eve- 
ning’s entertainment. It must have 
been in lesser recitals and cafés 
that standard-popular and standard 
selections were heard. 
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People still dress up and go to 
concerts to hear full programs of 
Bach, Mozart, and Haydn. People 
still go to dances and musical shows. 
But today the attendance at con- 
cert halls, theaters, and ballrooms 
on any given evening is only a small 
part of the total number of people 
who are listening to music that eve- 
ning. 


YESTERDAY—TODAY 


The difference between yester- 
day’s picture and today’s is, of 
course, the large number of people 
who are sitting at home listening to 
their radios. And what do they 
listen to? Everything, and all in 
any one evening. 

Listening to radio has taught peo- 
ple how to shift their listening 
gears from one kind of music to 
another without effort and_ fre- 
quently without realizing that they 
are doing it. If you don’t believe 
that, watch some high school boy 
during an evening when he is listen- 
ing to his radio. First he takes thirty 
minutes of Mr. Wallenstein and 
his Sinfonietta, and for the time 
being is just as “long-haired” as the 
people who are spending the eve- 
ning at a Town Hail recital. Then 


(Continued on page 39) 








Mamaroneck Schools Gear Music 
Edueation to the War Effort 


By T. JAMES AHERN 


Superintendent of Schools 





For many years the schools of Mamaroneck and Larch- 
mont, New York, have maintained a well-balanced music 
education program under thé direction of F. Colwell Conk- 


lin. 


In this article the Superintendent of Schools tells how 


this program is immediately adaptable to the war effort. 





USIC has always been a dom- 

inant force in man’s develop- 
ment and his expression. It is 
frequently referred to as a great in- 
ternational language unchallenged 
by any other language spoken. It 
is a significant fact that only recently 
we have begun to realize the many 
worth-while values of music in daily 
life. Anyone who has been curious 
enough to ask a soldier, sailor, ma- 
rine, or coast guardman about his 
daily routine has learned that music 
plays an important part in camp 


life. A great many national war 
effort meetings throughout the 
length and breadth of the land 


begin and end with music. At 
times instrumental music by the tal- 
ented few is used for this purpose, 
but more frequently mass singing 
holds these important places on the 
program. Music, then, becomes na- 
tional as well as international and 
wears its service uniform and chev- 
rons with honor. 

It ts safe to assume that our na- 
tional leaders encourage group sing- 
ing as well as instrumental music 
because of the important contribu- 
tion each makes in our “all-out ef- 
fort for victory.” It was formerly 
thought that music had no value 
except for those who might develop 
a satisfactory technique, but now it 
interprets the highest ideals ot man 
for many people. It plays a large 
part in our social life and living. 
Certainly any field of knowledge 
that occupies such an important 
place in our daily life must be given 
a high priority rating with other 
subjects taught in our schools. 


Kor more than a quarter of a 
century music education in the 
Mamaroneck school system has been 
designed to contribute to the edu- 
cation of the largest possible num- 
ber of pupils rather than to the cul- 
tivation of the talents of a small 
gifted group. ‘This small gifted 
group still has its opportunity and 
its place in the sun, but in the same 
sense that advanced algebra students 
receive instruction in proportion to 
their abilities. 

In the Mamaroneck schools the 
definite aims of music instruction 
are: (1) to teach all children to par- 
ticipate in unison singing; (2) to 
stimulate in each individual a feel- 
ing of pleasure in good music; (3) 
to acquaint all pupils with the mu- 
sic of the great masters, music of 
contemporary composers, and folk 
music Of many nations and races; 
(4) to give all pupils a sufficient un- 
derstanding of the structure of musi- 
cal compositions; (5) to teach all 
who can learn a reasonable amount 
of skill in music reading; (6) to es- 
tablish through music in the schools 
a community background of par- 
ticipation and enjoyment in music; 
(7) to give character to music as a 
leisure-time activity; a cultural ap- 
preciation and a vocational possi- 
bility. 

There are more than 3600 pupils 
in the Mamaroneck schools. The 
1900 elementary pupils are given in- 
struction in vocal music four times 
a week in their classrooms and are 
brought together weekly for mass 
singing, in addition to the regular 
assembly program day. Each ele- 
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mentary school has its chorus group 
from the fifth and sixth grades 
which enlists the voices of at least 
go per cent of these grades. In ad- 
dition to this large group, a smaller 
choir is selected from the chorus 
members to develop finer ensemble 
work and personal technique. No 
special preparation in singing is 
given either of these groups in order 
to prepare them for a public appear- 
ance. Many public programs are 
given during the year, but the songs 
taught as a part of regular class 
work constitute the principal part 
of each performance. 

Instruction in band instruments 
is also offered in each elementary 
school for all who show definite tal- 
ent and who wish to pursue such 


courses. All instruments are fur- 
nished by the pupils in these 
schools. 


CONFIDENCE, INDEPENDENCE 


A major aim of the music pro- 
gram in the elementary schools is 
to teach each boy and girl to read 
music readily, and this goal is 
reached by the end of the sixth 
grade. At this point the pupil has 
achieved three-part singing with both 
group and trio experience. The pur- 
pose of this requirement is to de- 
velop confidence and independence, 
permitting each pupil to do his part 
successfully. The enthusiastic re- 
sponse to this practice indicates 
clearly the joy of participation and 
a love of singing. Each pupil is en- 
couraged not only to sing songs 
written by approved composers, but 
also to create songs of his own. At 
the present time emphasis is placed 
on the composition of war songs. 

An effort is made to develop ap- 
preciation of music through par- 
ticipation of each child, and he is 
assured of a sympathetic audience 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Victor Presents 


A World Premiere Reeording of 


a, 


HAIKOVSKY'S MANFRED - 


By FABIEN SEVITZKY 


and the INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


OR over forty years Victor has offered 

music lovers interpretations by the world’s 
greatest artists of the greatest in music. Now 
we are proud to present a history-making 
Victor premiere recording of Tchaikovsky’s 
magnificent symphonic poem ‘“M anfred.” 
The Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra under 
the dren. guidance of Fabien Sevitzky ex- 
tracts to the fullest measure the orchestral 
splendor of this immortal music which Tchai- 
kovsky cast about the hero of Lord Byron’s 
dramatic poem. 

In the poignant melodies of this heart- 
reaching masterpiece your students will 
know a deep emotional experience that will 
mature and enrich them—and which they 
will never forget! 


Victor Red Seal Album DM -940.. . .$7.50* 








Other Great Victor Recordings for Schools 


INCIDENTAL MUSIC TO PEL- 
LEAS ET MELISANDE—Fauré. 
DUBINUSHKA—Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. BOSTON SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA under the direction of 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, 

Victor Album DM -941............ $2.50* 


POEM FOR FLUTE AND OR- 
CHESTRA—Griffes. EASTMAN. 
ROCHESTER SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA, HOWARD HANSEN, 
Conductor, JOSEPH MARIANO, 
Flutist. 

Victor Record 11-8349............ $1.00* 


@ 


RCA Victor Division— Educational Department 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Camden, N. J. 


MOTHER (from My Maryland) 
—Donnelly-Romberg. 

I’LL SEE YOU AGAIN (from 
Bittersweet) — Noel Coward. 
GLADYS SWARTHOUT, Mezzo- 
soprano, with the VICTOR CON. 
CERT ORCHESTRA. 

Victor Record 10-1044.............. .5e* 


War requirements cause delivery delays but 
good records are well worth waiting for. Re- 
member this if your Victor Record dealer 
cannot fill your request promptly. 


* Suggested list prices exclusive of excise tax. 








TO HERY LS MAKE NEW VICTOR RECORDS FOR YOU—SELL YOUR OLD ONES TO YOUR*DEALER TODAY! 
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* INTER-AMERICAN CHORAL SERIES * 
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~ : 
(Cancion Ranchera) 
4 
} MEXICAN FOLK-SONG 
Two-part Equal Voices 
Female Voices (SSA) 
Male Voices (TTBB) 
Mixed Voices (SATB) 
Price each (with piano acc.) ISc 
‘ 
Published with the cooperation of the 
Music Division of the Pan American Union 
; 
; & 
« 
INTER-AMERICAN BAND SERIES 
“BRAZIL” 
4 
(Aquarela do Brasil) 
; 
{ BRAZILIAN SAMBA 
Including special percussion parts 
; and instructions for obtaining au- 
thentic rhythmic effects. 
SYMPHONIC veveee $4.50 STANDARD ................$3.00 
CONDUCTOR SCORE .50 PARTS ..... .20 
$ 
e 
} Educational Division 
+ SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING CO, INC, + 
> 1619 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. » 
x *k = eves x * 
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POPULAR AMERICAN 
MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS 


By 
PETER 
DeROSE 





Bsn majority of songwriters, pariicularly the vet- 
erans, realize that the transition in school music— 
the ever-increasing popularity of standard American 
songs—has brought about a new and important factor 
to be considered when writing songs. 

Until recent years, when the average writer Composed 
a song he was primarily concerned with what reaction 
it would have on radio singers and orchestra leaders. 
‘Today, he writes with one eye on radio and the other 
on schools, for he knows that the success of a song 
among students is as essential to its prolonged life as 
its popularity with radio listeners-at-large. 

There is one major difference, however: the success 
of a song in schools will enable that song to acquire the 
status of a “standard,” whereas the popularity of a song 
on the radio is often limited to three or four months. 

It seems logical that music educators and students 
should continue programming songs by American com- 
posers. ‘This practice of programming a country’s own 
composers is, or was, common in European schools, for 
it was a means of teaching youngsters an appreciation 
of their native music. Heretofore, music educators, for 
the most part, appeared to respond negatively to the 
compositions of American writers. It was a popular 
misconception that our writers had nothing new to 
offer and that most music written in this country was 
derived from foreign music, or influenced by foreign 
musical styles. 

This may have been true in the early history of our 
country, yet American music has developed to a stage 
where it now is not only distinctive and original but 
exerts a tremendous influence on music being written 
throughout the world. 

The use of popular and standard American songs in 
schools was slow in starting, apparently because most 
educators hesitated or refused to take the initiative in 


introducing them in music courses and school pro- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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MENC WARTIME 
INSTITUTES 


HE serics of six Music Edu- 
cators Wartime Institutes re- 
cently held under the auspices of 
the six regional divisions of the 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence was productive of attendance 
and activity which marked them as 
successful in every sense of the word. 
In years past it has been possible 
to forecast attendance figures with 
reasonable accuracy. Not so this 
year. All advance estimates were 
cautious and most of them = were 
severely conservative, but when the 
meetings got under way the most op- 
timistic estimates were more than 
doubled by the actual registration. 
The attendance this year was 
made up exclusively of active music 
educators who are employed in key 
positions and locations. Geograph- 
ical distribution was widespread. 
The crowds of recent years have in- 
cluded large numbers of elementary 
and high school students who at- 
tended as members of demonstration 
and performance units. They were 
absent this year and the teachers 
had the meetings to themselves. 

As a result of the elimination of 
visiting demonstration and perform- 
ance groups from the programs, the 
meetings were devoted to discussions 
of an intimate and_ back-and-forth 
type that caused many older Confer- 
ence-goers to state that they wel- 
comed the return of opportunity for 
open forum debate and discussion 
of their professional problems. A 
large number of younger members 
found themselves, for the first time, 
taking part in floor and panel dis- 
cussions. And they all liked it. 

While the limitation of attend- 
ance was primarily the result of 
war conditions, it is likely that the 
generally favorable reaction to sim- 
pler discussion-type programs with 
less “show” work in evidence will 
influence program-making _ policies 
for some time to come. 

All six meetings featured sessions 
devoted to discussion of “War Sav- 
ings in the School Curriculum” led 
by Treasury Department representa- 
tives. Other government agencies 


were variously represented. 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Do Your Piano Purns Lost Lyrenest ? 


Do You Want to Know How to Overcome It 


You must supply them with teaching material containing the fs 
harmonies and rhythms they hear daily. 
gar Here is a New Book of Nine Piano Pieces Designed to 


Overcome this Problem. 


Suing Out! 


Album with Pedagogic Values) 


MODERN TRANSCRIPTIONS OF OLD 
FAVORITES 


Transcribed for the Piano by 
STANFORD KING 


Now, for the first time, the student of limited 
ability with a desire to play swing, may find an 
outlet for his planistic appetite by using these 
transcriptions, each in a different style. 

The teacwer who has this problem to meet will 





find that this book will satisfy the urge for the 
more popular in music without resorting to the 


Price, 60 Cents 


extreme type. 


CONTENTS 
Three Blind Mice Shepherd's Hey 
Old Black Joe Loch Lomond 
Long, Long Ago The Kerry Dance 
Ciribiribin Pop! Goes the Weasel 


The Golden Wedding (La Cinquantaine) 


Three excerpts from “Swing Out!” 


Three Blind Mice 
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Carry On With Music 


“- ATS off to Texas!” 

It would be easy for the 
music teacher to find wartime in- 
spiration in the example of almost 
any one of the forty-eight states. 
“Hail, New York!” would be an 
equally good slogan; “Keep up with 
Kansas,” still another. One could 
go on with many other states, but 
it would be well to stop with only 
a few examples lest some signifi- 
cant activity inadvertently pass un- 
noticed. 

For the past several years there 
has come to my office a steady stream 
of news journals and music maga- 
zines, issued mostly by various state 
school music organizations. I have 
made a practice of reading them 
carefully. The over-all picture they 
give is most heartening for the fu- 
ture of music in America. 

These magazines are interesting 
not only in themselves but in what 
they reveal of state-wide support of 
music. I am not certain that Texas 
was the first state to initiate the 
so-called “Victory Concerts,” but it 
was at least among the first to put 
the authority of a state organization 
behind one of music’s most vital 
contributions to the war effort. 

It is worthwhile to examine the 
special significance of this activity. 
“Music for Morale” was once a good 
slogan, but it has been worn thread- 
bare and made meaningless by imi- 
tation. To chew gum is supposed 
to be good for morale. Also, one 
should continue to go to the movies, 
eat Early Morning Oaties, and at- 
tend the races for morale. And the 
girls should continue to look pretty 
—all for morale! 

But the Victory Concerts really 
put the slogan to work. They raised 
money in bond drives. They cele- 
brated the enlistment and induction 
of men into the armed forces. They 
united the community. They stirred 
up enthusiasm and the good old 
school spirit. 


Victory Concerts are a good 


example of real morale music 


By NELSON M. JANSKY 


C. C. Birchard & Company 





Still 


more important, for those 
who wish to indentify the several 
keystones of our civilization, they 
demonstrated another primary merit 
in music, particularly in music edu- 
cation. Music is not something 
that should be dropped hastily and 
allowed to disintegrate from our 
cultural foundations. Music is a 
cornerstone which cannot easily be 
re-cemented after neglect. 
Especially is this true of music 
for childhood. It may be possible 
for the professional musician, the 
music teacher, or the adult listener 
to take a hand in farming, factory 
work, or some other activity more 
obviously connected with the pres- 
ent war effort. It is, of course, a 
question whether the musician will 
immediately become a good farmer 
or an effective factory technician. 
But the effort should be made. 
With respect to children, how- 
ever, what is lost during the forma- 
tive years is largely lost forever. A 
whole generation grows up which 
must gain musical understanding 
and musical skills the hard way and 
at a time when the pressures of eco- 
nomic life are most demanding. 
Thus, the Victory Concerts have 
given the music teacher an unri- 
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valled opportunity to demonstrate 
the power and importance of his 
chosen calling. Unfortunately, there 
are some communities and some 
musical people who, to be quite 
frank, have fallen down on the job. 
‘They have failed to see the oppor- 
tunity. They have not believed 
strongly enough in music. Some 
have used the war as an excuse to 
do less than they have ever done 
before. It was understandable that 
festivals involving the transporta- 
tion of large groups of people should 
be cancelled. Such decisions were 
patriotic. But the festival tdea was 
not killed. Indeed, it became in 
Texas and other states the Victory 
Concert and, as such, has performed 
a service of tremendous importance 
to the nation. 

It is a far cry from music to base- 
ball, the so-called national sport. 
The importance of baseball during 
the war years can be debated pro 
and con, with many cogent: argu- 
ments on both sides. Nevertheless, 
with regard to this presumably non- 
essential activity Judge Landis has 
announced a dignified and truly pa- 
triotic policy. In essence he declares 
that baseball asks no special favors. 
All restrictions affecting civilian life 
must be observed, and gladly. No 
special deferment should be given 
participants. Every occasion should 
be utilized for devoting the facilities 
of baseball and interest in the game 
toward the accomplishment of some 
specific wartime task. But as long 
as nine men to a team are avail- 
able, baseball will continue to be 
played. 

Surely if the national sport legit- 
imately can adopt such a policy, 
how much more tellingly it applies 
to music education! Whether we 
are musicians, teachers, dealers, or 
publishers, if our limbs are too 
weak, our eyes too old, or our train- 
ing not practical for the material 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Music Can Help Win the War 


Music with a patriotic flavor must 


replace much of our “peace-music” diet 


ODAY, music in America is 

facing its greatest challenge. 
In this country, where for so many 
years we have been taught that wars 
are unnecessary evils; that battles 
could be fought across conference 
tables; and that through the guid- 
ance and leadership of diplomats all 
people “on our side” could remain 
invincible, we are again engaged in 
war — the greatest war of all time. 
Within a relatively short time we 
have been changed from a peaceful 
nation to a fighting nation, deter- 
mined to preserve our democratic 
traditions. 

Much of the music which during 
the past two and a he!f decades has 
been so much a part of our Amer- 
ican way of living must, for the dur- 
ation of the war, give way, in a 
measure, to music which will arouse 
our nation to a spirit and unity so 
necessary for victory. For many 
years our youth and citizenry have 
been living on a musical diet which 
has consisted principally of the 
music of nature—birds, trees, sky, 
flowers; music of the dance; roman- 
tic music; classical music; and so 
on. We have been living on a 
“peace-music” diet. 

While we of America were teach- 
ing our young musicians lullabies, 
cowboy songs, hillbilly tunes, and 
plantation songs, the musical menu 
of our enemies presented an entire- 
ly different kind of fare—that of 
war and marching soldiers. ‘They 
were preparing their youth for the 
present conflict. They used music 
to its utmost to develop a militant 
attitude and national unity. We 
must remember that our enemies 
can use music for their morale pur- 
poses as well as we can for ours. 
Not only that, they have done it. 


We who are responsible for the 
part that music will play in bring- 
ing ultimate victory to the United 
Nations must adjust ourselves to 
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By WILLIAM D. REVELLI 


Director of Bands, University of Michigan 





a new and dilflerent type of music 


program. Without unduly neglect- 
ing the music of our prewar pro- 
gram, we must emphasize music 
with a patriotic flavor. 

At present we do not have a sufh- 
cient amount of active participation 
in mass singing. Music, as no other 
force, can develop unity, morale, 
spirit, and confidence, but not just 
through the activities of small 
groups of madrigalists and a cap- 
pella choirs, who are ashamed to 
sing in fewer than eight parts. Our 
War Department has asked for a 
singing soldiery. It encourages com- 
munity singing, parades, band and 
orchestra performances. It is only 
through active participation that 
our people will acquire the feeling 
that this is their war; that they be- 
long to the nation’s fighting forces 
and that the spirit and will to win 
are so necessary for final victory. 
Up to now there has been a lack of 
the good old patriotic American 
spirit in our singing program. 

In a large number of the com- 
munities of this country there are 
school and municipal bands, or- 
chestras, and choruses. All these 
organizations should be playing an 
important part in patriotic pro- 


grams and pageants. Musicians and 
music educators can do nothing 
more effective in the building of 
civilian and military morale than 
to tie themselves and their organi- 
zations into such projects. And at 
every school and community concert 
the audience should be given an op- 
portunity to sing. 

In speaking of singing, it should 
always be kept in mind that the 
Star-Spangled Banner is a song. It 
is not a tune without words. In 
fact, the words make the song and 
are more important than the tune. 
‘Those words belong to you and me 
and to every other American citizen. 
‘They are America. They represent 
the things for which we are fighting. 
Say them thoroughtfully to your- 
self, without music, and you will see 
what I mean. Our bands and or- 
chestras should serve as accompa- 
nists for the singing of this great 
song. And let’s get away from silly 
arguments about the difficulty and 
range of our national anthem. Go 
ahead and sing it. If you wish to 
change the key, well and _ good. 
There is no law for or against sing- 
ing it in any key. Don’t sing it as 
an exercise to protect the vocal 
chords; sing it because you believe 
in it. 

Music organizations may serve 
their communities and their nation 
in many ways. Since most of the 
citizens of any community are school 
patrons, our school music units 
should take a prominent part in 
school functions. Here is an excel- 
lent opportunity to blend the music 
interests of children with those of 
their parents and make for more 
substantial community urification. 


Much can be done in the way of 
singing at football and basketball 
games. The school chorus should 
serve as the leading “voice.” The 
words of several patriotic songs can 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Recent Scientific Studies in Music 


|. LIPS OF PROFESSIONAL WIND-INSTRUMENT 
PLAYERS—A PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY 


Dr. Kwalwasser will prepare for occa- 
sional publication in the Music Pustisu- 
ERS JOURNAL a series of summaries of 
and comments on recent scientific studies 
which relate to music and musicians. We 
have asked him to choose studies which 
have some direct and practical applica- 
tion to the work and interests of our 
readers. 

We have also asked him to use “inex- 
pensive” words, avoid as much as possible 
the lingo of the professional researcher, 
keep statistics understandable and to a 
minimum, and omit those formidable- 
appearing formulae which make us feel 
so dishonest when we read them—all the 
time trying to act and look as if we under- 
stand them. 

It is not easy for a scientist to leave 
his working vocabulary behind when re- 
porting the results of research, but we 
believe that practical understanding and 
application of research can be set forth 
in non-technical language, and we know 
that Dr. Kwalwasser is just the man for 
the job. —EpiTor 


By JACOB KWALWASSER 


Syracuse University 


FEW years ago we began at 
Syracuse University* a photo- 
metric study of the lips of more than 
150 professional wind-instrument 
players in bands and orchestras di- 
rected by Paul Whiteman, Bob Cros- 
by, Dick Stabile, Van Alexander, 
Hall Ford, Mal Hallett, Bob Crow, 
Rod Swift, James Jay, and others. 
Members of the Syracuse Symphony 
Orchestra, the 108th Infantry Band, 
the Italian Colonial Band, and Wil- 
liamson’s Parisians were also photo- 
graphed and measured in the study. 
A total of 164 wind-instrument play- 
ers and 43 adult non-instrumental- 
ists were studied for lip character- 
istics. 
Is it not deplorable that so little 





J 


is known about lip requirements of 
the various wind instruments? Re- 
search material on the subject is 
almost nonexistent. Of course ex- 
perienced directors of bands and or- 
chestras have some ideas on the sub- 
ject, but there is so much disagree- 
ment that the controversy over the 
conditioning influence for success or 
failure has not been resolved. Nor 
do I think it possible of resolution 
by mere observation. Mr. Theodore 
Normann, author of Jnstrumental 
Music in the Public Schools, believes 
that “lip thickness is not a deter- 


mining factor, although some au- 


*The author wishes to acknowledge his in- 
debtedness to Messrs. Anthony Camilli, Rich- 
ard A. Montague, G. Lafayette Raynor and 
Kenneth Kurtz, who conducted the study on 
which this article is based. 
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Rely on BIRCHARD for the BEST in 
COMMUNITY SONG BOOKS 





Since World War |, the most widely used, up-to-date and 
reliable community song books have been published by 
C. C. Birchard & Co... . Birchard was the first and Birchard 
is still the best. 


“Twice 55” 


BROWN BOOK Mixed. 176 world-famous songs........ $0.20 
GREEN BOOK Mixed. Standard classics... .25 
BLUE BOOK Male. Favorite glee club songs... 50 
ROSE BOOK Treble. For women's chorus............ 25 
RED BOOK Musical games with directions.................. - 
ORANGE BOOK § Glee club songs for boys....... 50 
SINGING AMERICA Featuring Latin-American, 

American and other timely numbers.................... 25 
SING! Modern, all-purpose collection. 25 


See your local dealer 


C.C. Birchard & Co. 


221 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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For 
Our Singing Men 
52 selected favorites of all 
churches 

Arranged and compiled under the 
supervision of Chaplain H. F. 
Hanson, Director of the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station Choir. 
SERVICE MEN'S HYMNS AND 
ANTHEMS is a truly inspired col- 
lection of songs our fighting men 
love. 


SERVICE MEN'S 
HYMNS «x ANTHEMS 





Price 60c 


SUCCESS: 
with the 
Smith -Yoder-Bachman 
Ensemble Band 
TECHNIC 


A balanced band builder 


embracing all phases of 
musicianship. 
Directors of both newly 


trained and advanced band 
pronounce it the most ef- 
fective stimulus ever pre- 
sented. 
A part for every 
instrument! 


Parts 75c¢ Conductor Score-Manual $1.00 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., Publisher 
14 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO 
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thorities favor the heavier lips for 
the lower brasses and thin lips for 
the cornet and trumpets. What is 
more important is that the lips be 
susceptible to development. Weak, 
flabby lips are difficult handicaps to 
overcome. They should rest firmly 
on the teeth. ‘The upper lip should 
be straight, not peaked.” This is 

a moderate statement, with the em- 

phasis on training rather than on 

selection of lip-types for wind-instru- 
ment players. 

Greater emphasis on lip-fitness is 
found in the’ following quotation 
by William Revelli. “Too many 
mediocre brass players might have 
been excellent wood-wind players 
and vice versa, if the instructors had 
taken the time to select the instru- 
ment best adapted for the respective 
player.” Gerald Prescott and Wal- 
ter Chidester, well-known music ed- 
ucators, draw up the following lip- 
specifications: 

Clarinet and Saxophone—no special mouth 
formation is necesary for these instru- 
ments. 

Flute and Piccolo—players of these instru- 
ments need lips that are not too large 
and are free from chapping. 

Cornet—players ought to have lips that 
are not too heavy, particularly the up- 
per lip. 

frombone, Baritone and ‘Tuba—lips should 
be of average thickness. 

Without attempting to evaluate 
these quotations, we might conclude 
this brief introduction with only a 
few comments. Mere observation 
and speculation will yield very lit- 
tle which will aid us with our lip 
problem. Parents, students, and 
teachers need more accurate knowl- 
edge of the lip requirements of wind 
instruments. ‘Trial and error, the 
long, hard, and costly method of dis- 
covering lip-fitness is a luxury we 
can ill afford. 

So let us go immediately to the 
report of our study employing pho- 
tography and subsequent measure- 
ment. A specially equipped camera, 
mounted on a tripod in such a way 
as to photograph all players at a 
fixed distance of fourteen inches 
was employed. Attached to the reg- 
ular lens were copying and portrait 
lenses. Two high-powered lights 
on either side of the camera illu- 
minated the lips. The pictures thus 
taken were enlarged five times their 
original size, and traced so as to 
simplify the problems of measure- 
ment. Fourteen different measure- 


- ments were made, using dividers 
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and scaling measurements to the 
unit of 1/32 of an inch. The instru- 
mentalists are divided as follows: 
trumpet, trombone, saxophone, clar- 
inet, and French horn. A group of 
non-instrumentalists were photo- 
graphed and measured in the same 
way as the instrumentalists. In or- 
der that the reader may better un- 
derstand the measurements, a meas- 
urement key is presented herewith. 
Let me repeat that the 164 wind- 
instrument players were all profes- 
sional musicians; no amateurs and 


no public school performers were 
included. 

Starting with the French horn, we 
learn that these players have the 
thinnest lower lip measurements 
and next to the thinnest upper lip 
measurements. The mouth opening 
is the smallest and the upper lip is 
the longest. The wedge (measured 
by G) in the upper lip is the widest. 
It will be noted that there is a tend- 
ency for the upper lip to be thicker 
than the lower lip. 


(Continued on page 37 
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KEY TO MEASUREMENTS 
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NOTE: In application of this table to the Key to Mesaurements, 1 represents the smallest 
measurement for the distance indicated by any letter; 6 represents the largest measurement. 
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A Musical Instrument Factory 
Is Converted to War Production 


The artisans employed in American musical instrument factories are 


second to none in the world today. 
has ceased for the duration. 


The manufacture of instruments 
Here is the story of the conversion 


of the world’s largest band instrument factory to war production. 


NE way of helping to win the 

war through music is illustrated 
in the factory of C. G. Conn, Ltd., 
the world’s largest band instrument 
manufacturers. The Conn plant is 
now converted to war work 100 per 
cent except for a limited force of 
men supplying accessories and re- 
pairing instruments. The products 
of peace have truly become the in- 
struments of war. 

Some of the band instrument fa- 
cilities have answered and are an- 
swering the needs of war in a re- 
markable manner. For instance, a 
manufacturer of marine engines 
needed some ‘intake and exhaust 
pipes made ot copper and bent into 
peculiar shapes. He tried to make 
them himself and he tried to get 
other manufacturers to make them, 
but without success. These pipes 
had to have exact tapers and had 
to have accurate bends. This job 
was brought to Conn workers and 
it was “right down their alley.” 
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The MACLACHLAN 
FOURTH PIANO BOOK 


By T. ROBIN MACLACHLAN 


A masterful compilation of original works, studies and familiar numbers;— 


Teeming with musical material that captures student interest and teacher 
MACLACHLAN FOURTH PIANO BOOK establishes 


higher standards for better pianism. 
Price, One Dollar 


MACLACHLAN-AARON PIANO COURSE 
Books |, tl, 11] — Each 85 cents 


The leading Piano Course used and endorsed by the successful teachers 


The MacLachlan-Aaron Piano Course is outstanding for its musical material 
progressively presented. This course is inclusive with charts, ear training, 
rhythm drills and many other important features. 


Order these from your music store or “on approval" from 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, Inc. 


The Specialized Catalag of Piano Music 


They had been trained to do this 
difficult job of bending tapered tub- 
ing accurately, for they had been 
making sousaphone and_ baritone 
tubing most of their lives! 

Such a part as the pin used in the 
tread of a tank would seem to be 
widely divorced from anything per- 
taining to band instruments, but 
some equipment in the Conn plant 
was the “answer to a prayer” -in 
making these pins. As a Conn ofh- 
cial said: 


When we installed our automatic plat- 
ing tank in the summer of 1940, little did 
we know that we were making preparations 
for an important contribution in 1943 
toward winning the war. 

Then it was the largest automatic plat- 
ing installation of its kind in the world, 
and it was devoted to the peaceful work 
of plating band instruments. Now it has 
gone to war. It has been converted to 
automatic brass plating and is turning out 
thousands of pins critically needed for 
tank treads, 

Why do these pins need to be brass 
plated? So live rubber can be vulcanized 
around the pins for the rubber treads on 
which the tanks travel. Rubber treads 
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are better than steel treads by ten miles 
per hour in speed and hundreds of miles 
in length of service. 

So today, twenty-four hours a day, the 
huge automatic plater which used to turn 
out band instruments is turning out brass 
plated steel pins for the treads of tanks 
which are battling for freedom all over 
the globe. 

But it has been in the high pre- 
cision work with metals that the fa- 
cilities of Conn have been found 
most useful. For making band in- 
struments Conn had developed a 
corps of engineers, tool designers, 
and skilled craftsmen which the 
Army and Navy found to be the 
answer to overcoming some of their 
bottlenecks on navigation and flight 
instruments. Conn was given the 
job of making compasses and _bin- 
nacles for landing and assault boats. 
Most of such boats which partici- 
pated in the North African invasion 
and in the Solomon Islands cam- 
paign were equipped with Conn 
compasses and binnacles, acording 
to information issued by the Navy. 

The toughest job assigned to 
Conn, however, is the making of 
the gyro-horizon, a flight instrument 
for aircraft. Every airplane must 
be equipped with at least one of 
these instruments, and large bomb- 
ers require several. The first rule 
of flying is “Keep the nose of your 
plane on the horizon.” This instru- 
ment supplies an artificial horizon 
for the guidance of the plane when 
the natural horizon is hidden by 
darkness, clouds, or bad weather. 
It shows the position of the plane 
at all times with reference to the 
actual horizon, whether the plane 
is “nose down” or “nose up,” bank- 
ing to right or left. It is to the 
pilot, navigator, or bombardier 
what a seeing-eye dog is to a blind 
man. 

The gyro-horizon § (‘“gyro” for 
short) is comprised of 352 parts, 
many of them highly machined to 
fine accuracy. Precision to a half 


(Continued on page 36) 
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New Musieal Americana Section 


Established in New York Library 


An interview with John Tasker Howard, Curator of the Americana 
Section of the Music Division of the New York Public Library 





JoHN TASKER Howarp 


INE times out of ten you step 
into a college building or a 
library and ask where the music de- 
partment is located you are given 
complicated directions which take 
you through back-alley corridors 
and hidden doors and eventually to 
some remote corner of the garret or 
basement. Not so in the case of the 
newly-located music division of the 
New York Public Library. Just 
step in the 42nd Street entrance, 
pass through the turnstile, make a 
sharp swing to the right and you 
will find yourself in one of the most 
attractive library rooms that I have 
ever seen. The room is actually 
cheerful and, what’s more, so are 
the people who work in it. 
‘Directly across the reading room 
you will see a smaller room that 
serves as headquarters and work- 
room for one of the most important 
collections of music to be found in 
this country—the Americana section 
of the music division. Its curator 
is the very able and very active John 
Tasker Howard, who has given us 
those valuable books about Ow? 
American Music, Stephen Foster, 
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Reported by JEAN TANNER 


Ethelbert Nevin, Our Contemporary 
Composers, and This Modern Mu- 
SiC. 

This Americana collection is being 
built carefully and wisely. The staff 
refuses to regard the contents merely 
as museum stuff. It wants material 
that will serve some useful purpose 
and in a form and an arrangement 
that will be readily available for 
study and use. True there are many 
items which have “collector” ap- 
peal, but they are there because 
they have a place in the history of 
American music and they are all 
available to anyone who has reason 
for consulting them. ‘There is, for 


instance, the tiny daily account book 
of one Henry Reyer, a member of 
the Philharmonic (circa 1850), which 
includes such interesting entries as 
the fees he received for playing for 
Jenny Lind’s concerts and which 
shows also something of Jenny’s 
crowded daily schedule. Another 
interesting entry is his fee for play- 
ing at the funerals of Henry Clay 
and Daniel Webster. 

Almost any item that you take 
from: a shelf or out of a drawer is 
immediately interesting, but it is 
when you begin to turn through the 
card catalogue and indexes that you 

(Continued on page 38) 
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WHITEMAN (AND OTHERS) TO THE RESCUE 


Shore, but with Edward G. Robin- 
son as narrator, Gracie Allen as solo- 
ist in her Piano Concerto for Index 
Finger, and Jesus Maria Sanroma as 
pianist. It was a capacity house. 
Sixty-five hundred people were in- 
side, hundreds were turned away. 
And the top was $4.40. 





Auditorium this afternoon, and the 
house has been sold out for two 
days. Paul tells me that the net 
proceeds of the four concerts will 
total at least twenty-five thousand 
dollars, which will not only enable 
the Philharmonic Orchestra to pay 
its debt at the bank but will also 
enable it to close the season with a 

















The final concert of the series substantial balance in the bank. 
is to be given at the Philharmonic (Continued on page 25) 
~ 
Y ew 4 ‘ 
x & . 
A kind and thoughtful friend on the West Full Band ‘ 
Coast has written us a letter (under date THE U. S. OF A. ARMED FORCES MARCH................ By Henry Fillmore $ .75 
of April 2) containing some information A trumpet and drum march with the American style marching rhythm. > 
which he said might make up into a story. 
We think that he did a pretty good job CURTIS BAY MARCH. .........0..5...5--c0000.0s.serpsceteiciaget By Corwin H. Taylor 75 , 
f sae ai hi Mak hava cacti To the officers and men of the U. S. Coast Guard Training Station, Curtis 7 
0 writing the story ] Imsell so here is the Bay, Md. 
important part of his letter. Epiror > 
HAIL AMERICA—PATRIOTIC MEDLEY................ By Aug. H. Schaefer 2.00 
ae —- ‘ oe ; Contains: ‘’To the Colors,’’ ‘‘America the Beautiful,” ‘“Marine’s Hymn,” y 
“ | HE Philharmonic Orchestra and "Battle Cry of Freedom.” , 
of Los Angeles has the usual 7 
type of sponsorship by civic-minded pd | f B , 
citizens. Principally as a result of Review — Recent ¢ CASES or an , 
war conditions, perhaps, they found { 
E Ee : CHINESE WAR MARCH............00 Richard A. Kurth 1.50 
themselves in the tough Spot ol not An interesting and entertaining concert number featuring the Chinese 
having enough money to finish their rhythms with the Cymbal, Gong and Tom-Tom effects. 4 
season, Some six or cight weeks ago GCOOGBRTIOND GODOCOND... anna ance seesceescsesesnseregecnscnnves Leo. Vitello 1.50 |P 
: sie ; 5 4 el A band director with a little showmanship can put this over with a bang. 
they went to one of the local banks All required is a fair clarinetist to play the few foolish cadenzas, a pack 4 
P P » . row irtee of playing cards or marbles, janitor with dust pan and broom, and a 
and atte mpt d to borrow thirteen hammer with which to make noises—finally, a pistol to be used on the 4 
thousand dollars on the strength of noise-maker, the janitor. ‘ 
income from the remaining concerts ELEPHANT'S DANCE... eee Dr. C. S. Putnam 2.00 |} 
which they hoped to present. The Tbe Ey Sate WEE: Sand coompaninnent. 
loan was promptly refused. OUR Is sess Resccoioseanneeee Joseph Paulson 1.50 4 
oo hi ; es x | Weed : Bb Clarinet Solo with Band accompaniment. Xylophone Solo with Band » 
n this emergency they got in accompaniment. (Either Solo also published with Piano accompaniment 
touch with Paul Whiteman. Paul at $0c.). » 
agreed to give a series of four con- URI eho. A Nn tre atv Yavasaal C. Frangkiser 75 |» 
: T b h teristic. It’ da! 
certs, and on the strength of this eee eee 7 
they went back to the bank and es ee ee fa Sr ceeciehe ees eee A. S. Miescer 1.50 . 
: Concert number of the Mexican style. 
promptly recewed the loan. — cuits 7 
“The Gr te: Se ce LA MWR NVC nosis seen cs oceste sesesneseceoeet Arr. by Aug. H. Schaefer 2.00 
The first concert was given in You'll like the new arrangement of this very popular Spanish Serenade. - 
San Francisco last week. It was an 
: : : RU Re I I iccovstcecocnscsccescomnssushsrsssckecsonovnmened De Loyce Moffitt 1.50 > 
all-Gershwin program and Paul had Concert novelty featuring train effects (reversed mouthpieces), etc.), > 
J ee ‘ j . ae \ ee instrumental incidental solos and vocal trio. The lyric’s based on 
the assistance of Dinah Shore and “Boarding the Little Red Caboose with smokestack on its back,” etc. 7 
Bing Crosby. The affair was ab- Kids go for it! , 
solutely sensational (Didn't we tell TWO PAIRIOP SLIPPERS. ...........:00.se5sccsiccccssseesshesecesseed Dr. C. S. Putnam = 2.00 
; ss , cq Fantasia for four Trombones and Band. " 
you that a friend on the West Coast , 
wrote this letter? Ed.) and did a SOIR OPE WOU, ORONO. 5 55500.4.5pcsssczorns scones seesctentnsaee De Loyce Moffitt 1.50 
2 5 ; A concert swing number. > 
capacity business with a gross of 
nearly forty thousand dollars. He WILD FLOWERS, Caprice ....0...0....0..cccccccsccssssssssesseessveeee M. S. Rocereto 2.00 |> 
repeated it in Pasadena recently and 7 
again did a capacity business. Last | a . ‘ 4 
night at the Philharmonic Auditor- FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE Cincinnati, Ohio > 
ium in Los Angeles Paul did it 
again, this time without Crosby and 
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A LETTER TO THE MUSIC 
TEACHERS OF AMERICA 


By FRANK LUTHER 


Decca Records, Inc. 


DEAR TEACHERS: 


Teachers, | have discovered, really 
are people. Of course, you knew it 
all the time, but I'd like to tell you how 
| found it out, if you have a minute. 

A couple of years ago Ennis Davis 
and Glenn Gildersleeve came to a re- 
hearsal and a broadcast of a program 
of American music which Zora Lay- 
man and | were doing. They told me 
that | should be singing some of this 
material to teachers and talking to 
them about it. And in practically no 
time at all | was doing just that. 

My first appearance was at the In- 
and-About-New Haven Music Educa- 
tors Club. | spent my spare time for 
a couple of weeks working up a rou- 
tine on American music based on ma- 
terial which | had just written in a 
book, Americans and Their Songs, for 
Harper & Brothers. 

When | faced my first audience of 
music teachers at that New Haven 
meeting | felt as Daniel must have felt 
when they clanged the door behind 
him and he faced those hungry lions. 
But | sat down and played and sang 
and talked for a while and, to my sur- 
prise, those teachers were wonderful 
to me. Since then | have repeated 
this lecture for various In-and-About 
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Clubs, for Lilla Belle Pitts's classes of 
teachers at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; for Elsie Bruce and .4> 
Rhode Island State Convention; for 
Russell Shuttlesworth and the Pennsvl- 
vania School Music Association; for 
Lee McCauley and the Rhode Island 
State College students; for Leon Rud- 
dick and his North Central Wartime 
Institute of Music Education at Cin- 
cinnati; and on various other occa- 
sions, 

Not only have teachers been won- 
derful to me, but | have found that 
they and | have pretty much the same 
views about American music. | was 
under the impression that teachers 
looked down their noses at the music 
of their own country. That may have 
been true in times past, but it cer- 
tainly is not true of the teachers whom 
| have met. They believe, too, that 
the arts accompany culture as it rises 
and as it descends; that our culture 
is now rising with incredible speed and 
that our arts must rise with it; that the 
music of America represents us and if 
we are ashamed of our music we are 
ashamed of ourselves. | found all these 
teachers eager to know more about 
American music and also to teach 
more of it. 

Since my work is principally that of 
recording not only children’s records 
but also albums of records of Ameri- 
can music according to periods, sec- 
tions, and types, | want very much to 
know the views and ideas of teachers 
concerning that kind of material, for 
although most of my records are not 
made primarily for school use, many 
teachers do use them. 

One of the most popular and promi- 
nent music teachers in the country told 
me that in her opinion there has never 
been sufficient understanding between 
teachers and the makers of phono- 
graph records. So | welcome the op- 
portunity to sing and talk to as many 
groups of teachers and students as | 
can find time for. | learn something 
every time. 

(Continued on page 33) 











m4 best seller! 


ASCHER'S 


fl bum of 


FAMOUS 
WALTEES 


ORCHESTRA 


NEW MODERN ARRANGE- 
MENTS PLAYABLE FOR ANY 
COMBINATION 


¢ 


Contents 


1—SOUTHERN ROSES Strauss 

2—WIENER BLUT (Vienna 
ile)... _Strauss 

3—TALES FROM THE 


VIENNA WOODS . Strauss 
4—YOU AND YOU... _Strauss 
5—VILIA _.Lehar 
6—MERRY WIDOW ____ Lehar 
7—WALTZ DREAM Strauss 


8—HOF BRAU as Waltz) 
Introducing: Du Du liegst 
mir im Herzen—Zu Lauter- 


bach — Herr Schmitt—O Du 


Lieber Augustin — — 
ewes 
9—BLUE DANUBE yo 
10—DOLORES _... W aldteufel 
5 
Instrumentation 
Piano Ist Bb Clarinet 
Ist Violin 2nd Bb Clarinet 
2nd Violin Ist Bb Cornet 
Viola 2nd Bb Cornet 
Cello Trombone 
Bass Oboe 
Flute Bassoon 
Ist Eb Alto Horns in F 
Saxophone Tuba 
2nd Bb Tenor Guitar 
Saxophone Banjo 
3rd Eb Alto Drums 
Saxophone 


PRICE, each part 40c 
Piano part 75c 


EMIL ASCHER, Inc. 


Established 1879 


315 Fourth Ave., New York 
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MILLS SELECTIVE PROGRAM 
BAND BOOK 


A worthwhile new band book that is already 
being acclaimed by directors everywhere. 
Sixteen standard and popular compositions 
in striking new arrangements by FORREST lL. 
BUCHTEL. Varied contents permit an entire 
program to be assembled from this one book. 





Contents.Include 


SCHOOL DAYS - THERE'S SOMETHING 
ABOUT A SOLDIER - MARGIE - HINKY 
DINKY PARLAY VOO - REPASZ BAND - 
COWBOY TUNES - PATRIOTIC OVERTURE - 
CHRISTMAS OVERTURE and eight others. 


Full Instrumentation Available 


Each Book 
Mg Piano Conductor 


$ .35 
1.00 
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MILLS AMERICAN FAVORITES 
For Various Quartet Combinations of 
BRASS AND WOODWIND 
INSTRUMENTS 

Arranged by FORREST L. BUCHTEL for various 
brass and woodwind combinations. As few 
as four players or as many as thirty or forty 
can use these unusual arrangements to best 
advantage. The BUCHTEL arrangements per- 
mit an usually wide choice of instrumentation. 
The eight compositions have a very great 
appeal for players and directors alike. 
mit on unusually wide choice of instrumenta- 
tion. The eight compositions have a very 
great appeal for players and directors alike. 
STAR DUST - DINAH - HOME - WHEN 
YOU'RE SMILING - MARY LOU - GIRL OF 
MY DREAMS - THEME from TSCHAIKOWSKY 
PIANO CONCERTO. 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE 
Ist Quartet Parts 
For Ist Bb Clarinet or Ist Bb Cornet 
2nd Quartet Parts 
For 2nd Bb Clarinet or 2nd Bb Cornet 
3rd Quartet Parts 
For 3rd Bb Clarinet or 3rd Bb Cornet 
For Ist Trombone, Ist Bassoon, or Baritone 
Bass Clef 
For Eb Horn or Alto Clarinet 
4th Quartet Parts 
For 4th Bb Clarinet 
For Bass Clarinet or 2nd Baritone Treble 
Clef 
For 2nd Trombone, 2nd Bassoon, or 2nd 
Baritone Bass Clef 
Book 9: Piano Accompaniment 
Book 10: Full score (Incl. Piano Accomp.) 
Each Book ......... $ .65 
Piano Accompaniment -90 


Full Score (including Piano Acc.) 1.25 . 


Book 1: 
Book 2. 


Book 3: 
Book 4: 


Book 5: 


Book 6: 
Book 7: 


Book 8: 





A Victory Caualcade of A, 
MORTON GOULD, F. L. BUCHTEL, R. L. WEAVEROL 


HAILED BY EDUCATORS EVERYWHERE! 
NEW F. L. BUCHTEL PUBLICATIONS 
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AMERICAN YOUTH MARCH 
COWBOY RHAPSODY 
JERICHO (Rhapsody for Band) 
FIRST MOVEMENT AMERICAN SYMP?! No. 2 
THE CHILD PRODIGY (Piano Solo with 
GUARACHA—3rd Movement, Latin-Anfimon 
PAVANNE—2nd Movement, American! No. 
TROPICAL | 
DESERTED BALLROOM 

CONTINENTAL SERENADE 

THE PRIMA DONNA 
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1. PRA C 
‘ Two Masterly Compositions by NICOLAI BEREZOWSKY Morton Gould's a 
: BRASS SUITE SUITE No. 2 $ satiate 
FOR SEVEN INSTRUMENTS FOR WOODWIND QUINTET z GUARACHA $ 
4 Ist Trumpet in Bb, 2nd Trumpet in ri Ist as in (Flute, Oboe, me in te Horn in F and Bassoon) i Morton Gould's OIR 
a i t = | 
F, 2nd Horn in F, 1st Trombone, 2nd Trombone, Tuba n Four Movements = Arranged for Violins A-B-C, 2 alos, 
Four Movements: A WOODWIND. MASTERWORK! $ Piano can be substi ap, C 
Complete with Score... $200 Complete with Full Score ......... $3.00 Pa STAR DUST 
3 Ext SCOPE cenennenenennn $1.00 Bibta Patt. 08 Score only .........$1.50 Separate Parts.........each . °F Complete with Score.............$1.00 hl) 
a ‘ ae vo ¢ SWING LOp! CH 
ai iaiitiaT OES OEE AIEEE ESE IRE EPG ONE REA ony SOMETIMES | FEEi/OTH 
4 +] 2 Poy 
-! Laurence Taylor’s PIPES of PAN Series ; Complete with Score.............. $1.50 ¥ 
WOODWIND QUINTETS Clarinet Trio 2 
Reval ‘ 
PETITE SUITE from the 18th Century AIR, MINUET & SARABANDE = [A CLARINET MASTERPIECE! ][ YOUR f° M 
(Three Movements) By J MATTHESON 1 Artie Shaw's A potrioidf ide 
Complete with Full SCOPC .cccconcinnnninemnnmannnnnnnne i +29 Complete with Full Score ...... “enue. $1.00 “Concerto for Clarinet’ me 
Score ONLY eee ' Separate Parts... each .20 BY : a 
Flute Trios a (Exactly as recorded for Victor) 
RONDO SERIOSO By J. B. SENAILLE MARCH from “‘Titus”’ FUGHETTA 2 | Solo (with piano a¢6.) $1.25 fo 
Complete with Full SCOPE cn evmmnennmmmnn $1.00 by W A. MOZART By } S. BACH EE Orchaetre Asccompeninent 
SCOP® ONY eee 60 Separate Parts.............each .20 Complete with Full Score nccmnnnmnnnunnmnnnn COACH .75 ¥ (Without Solo) ——_-_ 2.00 
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AMERICA’S PREMIER ORCHESTRA BOOKS 
Favorites of Orchestra Directors and Players Alike 
R. L. Weaver’s ORCHESTRAL TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Two outstanding series of familiar concert gems carefully selected and arranged for 
school and concert orchestra by RICHARD L. WEAVER, long a prominent shool music 






MUSICAL THEORY 





Ws of written music. Simple, progressive 
ds, time values, syncopation, key signa- 
ourages an interest in musical theory, 






sonatas ance 







































Iposition, 
m S00KS 35c¢ Each Book instructor and director. Weaver's clarity of expression and thoughtful scoring characterize = 
SSEMBLED these unusually effective program selections for either small or large orchestral combinations. Q 
wietewang SST SEL BOD GLE PELE 
SERIES 1 — CONTENTS ‘ 
ling ° N . GOULD & TWO EXCERPTS from the 6th Symphony.... Tschaikowsky ANDANTE CANTABILE from the Sth ue ae : 
A ’ schaikowsky 
orizon of music. Hailed by Toscanini, Stokowski, % FANTAISIE P —vuMozart ; 
er pil | featured composer-conductor-pianist- THEME from the 2nd Symphony... eae. ENTRANCE OF THE SIRDAR.............ppolitow- ee 
INTRODUCTION TO ACT III—*‘Lohengrin’’... Wagner 
-cCoast broo 4 ALLEGRETTO from the 7th soestatie.. Beethoven 3 
Arranged for Strings Only i 
ULD SALUTAPEAT ALLIES AND THE U.S.A. : RICHARD WAGNER'S OPERAS—Excerpts............... Wagner From the WATER MUSIC... al ; _Hande! = 
Y MARCH NEW CHINA MARCH 3 BALLET MUSIC from “‘La Gioconda’’..........Ponchielli from the D MINOR QUARTET. hier ; ine z 
| $2.50 z MENUET from the 11th (Military) Symphony... Haydn VASE, CR i Ne 1 Brahms 3 
nd 4.00 Fi SERIES 2 — CONTENTS 
UTE te TRIUMPHAL MARCH from ‘'Sigurd Jorsalfar'’......Grieg = THE GONDOLIERS . Sullivan ; 
es Marching Home’’) , pan from Sth Symphony. ...ncccccnnennnee Schubert RONDE D’ AMOUR. Van Westerhout § 
on ‘When Band $5 00 = SCHEHERAZADE THEMES . nuts imsky-Korsakov FINLANDIA _..... Sibeli 
Full Band $f” % CORONATION MARCH Svendsen ANDANTE CANTABILE Ist Symphony... Beethoven i 
rton G Compositions % Each Book, 60c List — Full Queen Instrumentation Available — Piano Cantuter, $1 25 List 3 
é 
ee a Se R. L. Weaver's TRANSCRIPTIONS for CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
| $2.50 $4.00 : Small Full Set Set ‘ 
H $3.50 5.00 750 Orch. Orch. A B rk 
d) 475 6.00 9.00 g Scheherazade Themes ccc:cccccccne Rimsky-Korsakov $2.00 $2.50 $4.00 $4.75 H 
AN Syegte: 2 4.00 550 7.00 # — Menvetto (from Sth Symphony)... F. Schubert 1.50 200 350 425 #& 
> Solo with 2.75 4.00 6.00 g Largo (from “iNew World Symphony”)...Dvorak 1.25 1.75 3.25 4.00 3 
nt, Latin-Angisonette 2.50 4.00 A Introduction to Act Ill “Lohengrin’’....... Wagner 1.25 1.75 3.25 4.00 * 
ai, No. 2 pp Pe = Mozart Fantasie Mozart 1.25 1.75 3.25 4.00 5 
250 400 & Rosamunde Overture Schubert 1.50 200 350 425 § 
2.50 4.00 } 4 
site = PAS ORES LL CODA ISS ADELE LE OL LO EA LORIE OO ms = 
1» Gould's ftA Compositions a : : j ee ee ee — a 
Concert Orch. Symph. Orch. § 
3.50 5.50 MAX URBAN'S i 
$1.50 $2.50 : Transcriptions for STRING ORCHESTRA or QUARTET rs 
Sould’s SPOR Arrangements 3 € 
5 A-B-C, 2445, 1 Bass, 1 Harp or Celeste. : Selected works of the masters tastefully scored for string ensemble by the noted Mexican : 
in be substi, Celeste, or both. = composer MAX URBAN. A delightful group of compositions that provide exceptional z 
SOPHISTICATED LADY 5 material for orchestral programs. + 
s 
$1.00 50 Separate Parts.............. each 15 & MINUET in G (Beethoven) CRADLE SONG (Schubert) Ea 
WING Lop! CHARIOT 3 REVERIE (Debussy) TAMBOURIN (Rameau) rs 
MES | FEEL =_ on ; ; GOPAK from “The Fair at Sorochinsk” FOR ELISE (Beethoven} 
51.50 , eparate Parts... each .20 j (Moussorsky) ORIENTALE (Cui) 
" : MELODY in F (Rubinstein) GAVOTA (Martini) 
Your f° MINE FOR ORCHESTRA = ADAGIO from 4th Violin Sonata (Handel) 
A potrioift’ ideal for AMERICAN PATROL z 
rogfon dee oy ane ei ; Arranged for Two Violins, Viola, Cello, Bass, Piano (“Melody in F’—Piano or Harp) 








Complete with Score... each $1.00 Conductor’s Score... each .50 
Separate Parts... each .20 
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Share and Share Alike in Music 


By ALBERT P. STEWART 


Purdue University 





agg music is not on the 
steadily growing list of ra- 
tioned commodities, it nevertheless 
can, and should, be on a basis of 
share and share alike. This is the 
story of a practical experiment in 
passing music along—an experiment 
which has to all intents and pur- 
poses worked as planned. 


With a feeling that city limits and 
creative culture were not synony- 
mous and that the great rural popu- 
lation of our country was equally 
capable as its urban _ brothers 
where musical activities were con- 
cerned, the state of Indiana launched 
a program that is truly progressive. 

Through its well-organized Home 
Economics Clubs, Indiana has set 
up a plan of county-wide choruses 
of rural women. There are g2 coun- 
ties in this state, and the majority 
of them now have choruses, each 
with a membership averaging around 
35 women. The plan calls for at 
least one representative from each 
township. Consider for a moment 
what an all-inclusive network this 
plan gives to an entire county and 
the state for the spreading of musi- 





Speed Drills 


Cards in Place 
Back of Keyboard 





. _ DRILL No. 1 DRILL No. 2 
For stressing visual For instant recognition 
accuracy of keyboa 3 





SPEED DRILLS 23% for Piano Teachers 


The easiest and quickest way to teach the piano keys.to tiny tots or 
beginners of any age, is with SPEED DRILLS by Wallace & Winning. 


A System for Teaching Beginners on the Piano to Read Rapidly at Sight 
FOR CLASS OR INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


contain material for single note drill, giving the student 
training to play quickly at sight. With SPEED DRILLS 
students learn to play before learning the music alphabet. SPEED DRILLS consists 
of Thirty-two Cards to be placed back of keyboard (on these 
cards is printed the staff and the note corresponding to the key 
on the keyboard), Keyboard Finder and a Book of Com- 
prebensive Instructions for their use. 


FOLLOWING ARE PICTURES OF THE CARDS SO THAT YOU 
MAY KNOW THE WAY THEY ARE USED 





PRICE — SPEED DRILLS finps me 


DRILL No. 3 ORILL No. 4 
For stressing rapidity For stressing rapid visual 
playing the keys mental and muscular 
coordination 


32 Cards, K 
and Book of oe 
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cal interest and the promotion olf 
musical experience. 

Each of these choruses is self- 
governed and locally directed, but 
it is under state-wide supervision. 
The supervisor is a member of the 
staff of Purdue University and is 
Music Director for the Agricultural 
Extension Department, which works 
in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
This cooperation of the University, 
the USDA, and the local leaders 
points to assured success for three 
reasons. First, local assistance is 
important; second, the University 
lends prestige and support:in the 
state; and last, the USDA gives a 
national flavor that is very desirable. 

We do not claim musical perfec- 
tion; however, most critics are 
amazed at the ability of these 
choruses to produce a sincere and 
refreshing musical interpretation. 

Volumes are being written about 
music and its place in morale build- 
ing, but I feel that few suggestions 
have better ultimate possibilities in 
this field than that a serious attempt 
be made to give opportunity for or- 
ganized musical participation among 
people who now have few if any 
such opportunities. 

As in all successful forms of musi- 
cal endeavor, the key to this success 
is competent leadership, and these 
Home Economics Choruses of In- 
diana have certainly proved it again. 
In every county chorus, the success 
or failure has been in direct propor- 
tion to the ability of the local leader. 
For this reason it is suggested that 
only those people who have estab- 
lished their ability in musical lead- 
ership should do the patriotic act 
of endeavoring to organize and con- 
duct more musical activities, par- 
ticularly among those people whose 
lives are not now touched by this 
all-powerful, influential creative art. 
A good chorus is comparatively easy 

(Continued on page 36) 
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AFMR Development 
Reveais Problem 


By DAVID HALL 


ee the past few months, through the New York 
metropolitan newspapers and Deems ‘Taylor's talks 
on the New York Philharmonic-Symphony broadcasts, 
music lovers have been hearing much about the work 
of a group known as Armed Forces Master Records, 
Inc. They have been told that this organization has 
been responsible for the distribution of more than 200 
record libraries of 100 classical and light-classical discs 
each to Army, Navy, Marine, and Coast Guard posts 
throughout the country. They have been told that 
much of this was made possible through the generous 
contributions of such artists as Arturo Toscanini, Leo- 
pold Stokowski, Jascha Heifetz, Gladys Swathout, 
Helen Traubel, John Charles Thomas, and Vladimir 
Horowitz, as well as such organizations as the New 
York Philharmonic-‘Symphony Orchestra, the NBC 
Staff Orchestra, the National Symphony Orchestra, the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra, and the music depart- 
ments of Columbia University, Carnegie Tech, and 
the University of Illinois, plus numerous smaller dona- 
tions from individual music lovers. ‘These are only a 
few who helped. In every instance, brand-new high- 
quality symphonic discs were sent to military posts 
suggested by the contributor and in the contributor’s 
name. Since the Deems Taylor broadcasts, the popu- 
lar response to the AFMR idea has been more marked. 
Yet—and this is most important—it still has not been 
general enough to enable AFMR to keep pace with the 
ever-increasing demand from the armed services for 
more symphonic record libraries. 

The writer, both on the lecture platform and in the 
preface to the Second Supplement to The Record 
Book, recently published by Smith & Durrell, has made 
a plea for music lovers, music organizations, clubs, 
and labor unions to get together and help donate a 
record library to a military post of their choice. I 
reiterate that plea now in these columns with the hope 
that those of you who read it will get in touch with 
Armed Forces Master Records, Inc., g Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, and ask for full details. 

By way of clarification it should be stated that 
AFMR is officially accredited by the President’s War 
Relief Control Board and has received much encour- 
agement in its work from those in charge of welfare 
and recreation activities in all branches of the armed 
forces. 

In the course of conferences between representatives 
of AFMR and Washington authorities it was found 
that Armed Forces Master Records, Inc., is the only 
music organization which has the right to accept con- 
tributions on behalf of symphonic and classical music 
for the armed forces! More than this, it has been found 
there is no existing provision for any allocation, through 

(Continued on page 36) 
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—| Stirring Patriotic |= 
and Service Numbers 








“SEMPER PARATUS" 
Official Coast Guard Marching Song 
By Capt. Francis S. Van Boskerck, U.S.C.G. 


“SONG OF THE SIGNAL CORPS" 
By Bess Heath Olmstead 


“WINGS OF GOLD" 
U.S. Naval Aviation Song 


By Lt. Commdr. Guy E. Wyatt, U.S.N.R. 
and Joseph F. Hewitt 
“HERE'S TO THE FLAG!" 
Dedicated to Old Glory) 

By Edna Keogh and J. Fred Coots 


“FREEDOM RING!" 


America’s Heart-Stirring Song 


By James Eaton and Robert Stolz 


“THE RAMPARTS WE WATCH" 
By Lt. Commdr. W. Gordon Beecher, U.S.N. 
and J, S. Tolder Il 


“ALL OUT FOR AMERICA" 
The New Marching Song of the U.S.A. 
By John Adams and Mayhew Lake 


“PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE" 
By Arthur Bergh 


All Above Songs Also Published for 
Band, Orchestra and Chorus Arrangements 


* 
FOX 


Marches in the American Way 


A Collection of Inspiring Marches for the 








Piano by American Composers. Price, 50. 


* 
Patriotic Band Music 


""1776"—A Patriotic Descriptive J. S. Zamecnik 
“WINGS OF VICTORY—March. ....Frank Ventre 
"SABRE AND SPURS"—March...... John P. Sousa 
“SPIRIT OF AMERICA". J. S. Zamecnik 
“THE FLEET'—March ...... J. S. Zamecnik 
"THE BLACK HORSE TROOP" — 

March... coessitiissvseee JOhn Philip Sousa 
"MARCH OF THE BRAVE" — 

Grand March........................... J. $. Zamecnik 
"COMRADES OF THE LEGION"— 

Sa. See ee ra John Philip Sousa 
"SONS OF FAME"— 

Grand March 








J. S. Zamecnik 
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Collegiate Chorale (Continued from page 6) 


Who is this fellow Shaw? He was 
a student at Pomona College, pre- 
paring for the ministry, when Fred 
Waring came along and used the 
Pomona campus as a setting for a 
movie. Shaw was then leading the 
college glee club, a position to 
which he had graduated from that 
of cheer leader. A year later, when 
Waring had returned to New York, 
Shaw wrote to him, asked for a va- 
cation job, and got it. Waring was 
then preparing a new glee club for 
the opening of a fall program. 

The story is, of course, that Bob 
stayed with the job, and his work 
with the Waring outfit has had 
much to do with the success of the 
Collegiate Chorale. ‘The Waring 
Glee Club has provided five years 
of valuable experience to the young 
conductor. It has afforded him a 
testing and proving ground for 
many ideas which are now going 
into the development of the larger 
choral unit. The personal support 
and cooperation of Fred Waring 
himself is an important part of the 
story. 

The unorthodox seating arrange- 
ments of the singers of the Collegi- 
ate Chorale has promtped a consid- 
erable amount of discussion among 
musicians. Some agree with a gen- 
eral dispersal of parts so that the 
usual sections of sopranos, altos, 
tenors, and basses are broken down. 


Others stand firmly for the tradi- 
tional arrangement, and claim that 
it is necessary in order to have con- 
trapuntal clarity and precision. So 
far as Shaw is concerned, he believes 
in both. He does not hesitate to re- 
arrange his chorus several times dur- 
ing a concert in order to place the 
voices where they can do the most 
good for the music at hand. He 
does not think there should be any 
fuss about this matter, but that the 
nature of the music should dictate 
the arrangement. Above all, he 
wants the singers placed so that 
they proper “feel” ol 
the music, assist each other in better 
interpretation and, at the same time, 
make it sound right to the fellow 
out front. 


obtain the 


There are other technical features 
of the singing, such as emphasis 
upon lower men’s voices rather than 
upon higher women’s voices, em- 
phasis upon word and phrase clar- 
ity, emphasis upon the meaning of 
the lyric content—all of which make 
for particular style of performance. 

(Note: In the next issue of the 
Music PUBLISHERS JOURNAL Fred 
Waring will begin a series of articles 
which will have to do with the tech- 
niques and practices of the Waring 
Ed.) 

At a rehearsal the visitor, at first 
sight, might that the 
Chorale is really Shaw instead of the 


and Collegiate groups. 


conclude 





singers. 
proach may absorb the onlooker at 


His fervent, evangelical ap- 


first. But he maintains that he is 
only helping “turn on” what his 
singers already have within them. 
He says: 


We have a real tradition of singing in 
this country if we will only recognize it 

a good solid line of folk music derived 
from the various national and _ racial 
groups which have settled here, the work 
songs of the Negro, cowboy songs, camp 
meeting spirituals, sea chanteys, miner 
songs, lumberman songs, and many others. 
Here are the roots---vigorous roots-——and 
we have the soil necessary for their 
growth. The right kind of choral art 
must come out of a crowd just as democ- 
racy comes out of a crowd. We want 
our choral art to come from all the 
people. 


‘The Collegiate Chorale includes 
people from nearly all the 48 states. 
Half of its members speak at least 
two languages because their mothers 
or fathers were born in foreign 
countries. “There are Protestants, 
Jews, Catholics. Many professions 
and trades are represented. Above 
all, it is a group of people who want 
to say things that can better be said 
with words and music than with 
words alone. ‘They want to say 
things that have to do not only with 
the past but also with the present 
and future of the American people. 

Bob Shaw and all those who have 
helped him have brought into being 
a purposeful, forceful, and compe- 
tent choral organization which bids 
fair to exert a considerable influ- 
ence on the singing of our people. 


Always open to every music dealer for the finest music service. One 


order, one shipment, one house for all your music needs — the 


music jobber — that's 


MUSIC DEALERS SERVICE, Inc. 


799 Seventh Avenue 3 
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resenting FRED WARING ARRANGEMENTS 


GLEE CLUB 


for 


e MIXED CHORUS - 


GIRLS CHOIR 


The first of a planned series of Choral Arrange- 


ments 


adapted from Fred Waring’s 


radio 


presentations by his superb vocal arrangers, 


Roy Ringwald, Harry Simeone, and Tom Scott. 


SKY ANCHORS 
THIS IS MY COUNTRY 


THERE ARE SUCH THINGS 


WHEN JOHHNY COMES MARCHING HOME 


THE NIGHT IS YOUNG AND YOURE SO BEAUTIFUL 


WORDS & MUSIC, INC., 


1697 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





WHITEMAN 


(Continued from page 18) 


“This can mean only one thing, 
and that is that American people 
want to hear American music. The 
classics are a part of the world’s 
culture, of course, but the so-called 
custodians of this culture should 
have their eyes open to the fact that 
American music is fast achieving a 
place in the lives of the people of 
our nation and that it is a short- 
sighted policy not to include more 
of it in the programs which are 
presented to them.” 





WARTIME INSTITUTES 


(Continued from page 11) 


An outstanding feature of all 
meetings was a Workshop con- 
cerned with the subject, “Leader- 
ship of General Singing” and con- 
ducted by Augustus D. Zanzig, 
Music Consultant and Organizer for 
the ‘Treasury Department. The in- 
terest shown in these sessions de- 
finitely indicated a great revival of 
interest in general singing. 

All meetings included demonstra- 
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tions and performances of school, 
college, and professional groups of 
the communities in which they were 
held. 





*“*KEEP IT LIVELY” 


(Continued from page 3) 

back thirty-five years or so—to the 
boy in Columbus, Kansas, who was 
learning to play the cornet. I was 
that boy, and the distance from 
there to leading the band for “The 
Greatest Show on Earth” seems a 
long, long way. To a good many 
people in this troubled world it 
might seem an impossibly long way. 
I don’t think it could have hap- 
pened anywhere else but in Amer- 
ica where opportunity is every 
boy’s heritage. 

My peregrinations with the Big 
‘Lop have taken me almost a million 
miles here and abroad, but some- 
body onee remarked that extensive 
travel, instead of broadening the 
mind, merely lengthens the conver- 
sation. So I'll sign off and pick up 
my cornet. That’s where I’m most 
articulate. 


CONGRATULATIONS 

MR. DEEMS TAYLOR 

Deems Taylor, President of the 
American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers, has been 
awarded the Henry Hadley Medal 
by the National Association for 
American Composers and Conduc- 
tors as the person “performing the 
greatest service to American music 
during the year 1942-1943.” 

In notifying Mr. Taylor of this 
award, Mrs. Dean Gray Edwards, 
Corresponding Secretary of the As- 
sociation, wrote: 


“We have particularly in mind your Sun 
day broadcasts, in which you have con 
sistently championed the cause of the 
American composer and conductor, pre- 
senting vital statistics and strong arguments 
in support of our native music and 
musicians. 

“Your own compositions have also been 
a significant contribution to the current 
list and your work as President of the 
American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers has already done much to 
imyprove the condition of our serious cre 
ators of music.” 


The medal will be presented to 
Mr. Taylor at the Association's an- 
nual reception, Friday evening, May 
14, at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
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Di uTINCTIVE WORKS 
IN BRILLIANT 
\“EW ARRANGEMENTS 















Current Successes 


ALLA MARCIA 


ANNIVERSARY MARCH Composer Arranger 
Jean Sibelius R. F. Goldman 
CARIBBEAN FANTASY E. F. Goldman Erik Leidzen 





EL CONDOR PASA 

GENERAL MARSHALL 
MARCH 

HIMNO NACIONAL 
(Mexican National Hymn) 

THEME FROM "PIANO CON. 
CERTO IN A MINOR" 

THEME FROM "PIANO CON. 
CERTO IN Bb MINOR" P. Tschaikowsky Paul Yoder 


(Published in FULL and SYMPHONIC Arrangements 
with Conductors’ Scores and Extra Parts) 








Daniel A. Robles Paul Yoder 


Band — Major H.C. Bronson Maj.H.C. Bronson 


Jaime Nuno Harry Henneman 


Edward Grieg Paul Yoder 


Composer Arranger 


DANZA LUCUMI Felix Guenther 


MEADOWLANDS L. Knipper Felix Guenther 
VIENNESE PORCELAIN John Bass Felix Guenther 


(Published for SMALL, FULL AND GRAND Orchestras 
with Piano and Extra Parts) 


Ernesto Lecuona 


Orchestra 


igh * Sret F 
ung ful comp, Cha Nino 
'anist, “°Sitiong 


The prices of these successful compositions for band 
and orchestra are now listed in the new MARKS 
SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOG. .. . 


not received your copy, please write 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RCA Building > Radio City . New York 


Price 
i boc 
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surveys on orchestral programs in re- 





standing services to American music 


AWARD—TO 
MR. EDWIN HUGHES 


Edwin Hughes, President of the 
National Music Council, has been 
awarded a Citation of Merit by the 
National Association for American 
Composers and Conductors, for out- 


during the season 1942-43. lation to native compositions, which 


The Citation will be awarded at have been carried out during the 
the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening past three seasons by the National 
of May 14. It mentions particularly © Music Council, and work on other 
the promotion of the cause of Ameri- — problems vitally affecting the musi- 
can music through the instituting of — cal progress of the United Staies. 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 


New Arrangements 








The Song of tie Hour 


IS ROLLING ALONG 


by Bernard Hamblen 


Medium "F” High “Ab” 














AMERICA UNITED 





FAVORITE MEDLEYS 


BITS OF OLD TIME HITS No. 1 and 2 com- 
bined contains: ‘Hail, Hail, the Gang Is All 
Here,’’ “‘We Won't Go Home Till Morning,” 
“When Johnny Comes Marching Home,” 
“Sailing, Sailing,” ‘Bugle Call,” ‘Red, 
White and Blue,” ‘Marching Through Geor- 


Full band $2.50. Orch., Small .85. Full $1.25. 
Arr. by Geo. A. Reeg. 


THE MERRY WIDOW ‘Selection 
Franz Lehar—Arr. S. E. Morris 
Transcribed for band by Frank A. Panella 
Full band $1.50. Symphonic $2.50 
Small orch. $1.25. Full $1.75 
Grand orch. $3.50. Full score (orch.) $2.50 
Band and Orch. Same key 
This number has been used on the Official 
Class ‘‘C’’ National Orch. Contest. 


Published for: gia,’ “Battle Cry of Freedom,’’ "My Old 
’ i Kentucky Home,” “Dixie Land," “Yankee ON THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE DANUBE—waltz 
Vocal Solo in Two Keys....Price $ .40 Doodle. Geo. Southwell—Arr. by Frank A. Panella 


Full band with Conductor $1.50 





Mixed Chorus as BITS OF OLD TIME HITS No. 5 and 6 com- BITS OF OLD TIME HITS No. 3 and 4 com- 
Male Chorus 15 bined contains: ‘‘Funiculi-Funicula,” ‘Glory, bined contains: “Garry Owen,” “’St. Patrick's 
, Glory, Hallelujah,” “How Dry I Am,” Day,” “Irish Washerwoman,” ‘Pop Goes the 
Three Part Women’s Voices....... .15 “Jingle Bells,” ‘Anvil Chorus,” “Anvil Pol- Weasel,” ‘Wearing of the Green,” “Arkansas 
ka,” “Orpheus,” ‘’You‘re in the Army Now,” Traveler,’ ‘Fishers Hornpipe,’ ‘Auld Lang 
Band Arr. Paul Yoder... .75 “Solomon Levi,” “Long, Long Ago,” “Tramp, Syne,” “Old Folks at Home,” “Annie Laurie,” 
Small Orch. Tramp, Tramp,” “Oh, Susanna” and “Jig.” ‘‘The Girl I Left Behind Me,” “Turkey in the 
Arr. Frank Panella 1.00 Arr. by Louis Panella. Band and orchestr Straw,” ‘‘Reuben, Reuben.”’ 

Seer deren) | in same key. Arr. by Geo. Reeg. 

Full Orch. 1.50 Full band $2.00. Orch., Small .85. Full $1.25. Full band $2.00. Orch., Small .85. Full $1.25 
| ORDER COPIES TODAY—SEND FOR CATALOG 
e e 
Published by VOLKWEIN BROS., INC., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“NEW WORLD” 


(Continued from page 5) 


Listeners have been made to feel 
that they were participating in the 
actual development of musical cre- 
ations. 

From the beginning, too, this 
public feature has demonstrated 
that educational programs can also 
produce that desired magnetic sub- 
stance of audience-attraction with- 
out having to resort to the sugar- 
coated subterfuges once deemed es- 
sential to broadcasting pedagogues. 
And radio program builders, who 
once dreaded the thought of having 
any series labeled as “educational,” 
soon became aware that the quality 
of any program, not its label or 
classification, was always the de- 
termining factor in its success. 

We at NBC have never felt timid 
or apologetic in advancing any 
series of programs, especially educa- 
tional series. We have felt that, if 
any program required a prefatory 
excuse, the best policy would be the 
elimination of such a program from 
consideration. We feel that, if the 
formula is right, if the facts are 
solid and true, and if the cast is 
generally excellent, an educational 
series must receive a favorable re- 
sponse, because the intellectual 
curve of radio listeners is ever- 
ascending. Moreover, when the stu- 
dent and Mr. and Mrs. Next Door 
Neighbor and their family agree 
that a series is excellent as educa- 
tion and entertainment—as they did 
in the case of “Music of the New 
World’’—a broadcaster realizes that 
he holds a prize package in his 
hands. Naturally, such a universally 
wholesome response as this series 
has received stimulates the broad- 
caster in his search for additional 
cultural entertainment. ~ 

“Music of the New World,” 
through painstaking research and 
superb talent, has gained a unique 
position: it functions in the dual 
role of educator and friend; it 
teaches the value and beauty of 
good music and furthers the vital 
task of highlighting our friendship 
with our Good Neighbors. Reports 
from the lands to the South and 
from Canada, where the programs 
are heard, substantiate this flatter- 
ing achievement. 

The original program idea be- 
hind “Music of the New World” 
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had sufficient magn ‘ic impulses to 
attract a huge inte ontinental au- 
dience. in revealin. to each of the 
American nations w at the others 
have contributed to th: musical cul- 
ture of the New Worlq the natural 
national pride of each nation pro- 
vided NBC with the formula for in- 
ternational mass appeal. 

Obviously, closer hemispheric un- 
derstanding is attainable through 
the successful application of such a 
series; and, at a time such as the 
present, when a need exists for 
unity of understanding among the 
peoples of the Americas, this series 
is a valued contribution indeed. 

The development of music of this 
hemisphere reflects the spirit of the 
history of the American people: 
their struggles for independence and 
their opposition to tyranny have 
been clearly woven into their com- 
positions, and their philosophy of 
freedom of spirit is reflected in their 
musical adaptations. 

Under the baton of Dr. Frank 
Black, and with the counsel of 
Samuel Chotzinoff, manager of the 
network’s Music Division, the assist- 
ance of Dr. Ernest La Prade, NBC’s 
director of music research, and Dr. 
Carleton Sprague Smith, chief of 
the New York Public Library Music 
Division, the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra has been excellently guided 
in giving its vivid portrayals of the 
musical progress of the Americas. 
The frequent performances of guest 
artists—vocalists and instrumental- 
ists—have contributed added glamor 
and interest to this series. 

Even though the entire span ot 
musical development will have been 
covered substantially by the end of 
the charted school year, this year’s 
course has, in effect, been a funda- 
mental outline study. There will 
still remain a virtually inexhausti- 
ble supply of untouched, related 
musical material for specific studies 
which can be applied when the next 
school term begins in the fall. 

We hope and believe that students 
and listeners alike will be pleased 
to know that a summer series is 
now being carefully planned, and 
will be announced at an early date. 

With faith in the cultural ambi- 
tions of the New World, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company will 
continue its contributions to the 
ideals of the Americas. 
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STRINGS 
HARRY JAMES 


Sumptuous Strings Sing 
Chesterfield Program. 
CBS, 7:15 P.M., EWT. 


I tuned in . . . and during the 
announcement my thoughts strayed 
a bit to be suddenly exploded by 
the realization that I wasn’t listen- 
ing to Harry James at all but Andre 
Kostelanetz with a real beat. Yes, 
I couldn’t possibly be mistaken— 
about twenty fiddles, with precise 
and exciting pizzacato passages and 
resonant, bowed melodic lines—but 








and who the devil switched to 
another program! That's not exag- 
gerating—it was actually the effect 
I experienced, and when the an- 
nouncement confirmed that it was 
still Harry, I couldn't believe my 
ears. Precision, sonority of strings 
and reeds, biting effectiveness of 
brass, and Harry playing his 
trumpet, and sounding like the old 
Harry James again. The number, of 
course, was Dave Rose’s Holiday 
for Strings and I class it as the most 
effective modern-dance-band use of 
strings I have heard. 
ROLAND — METRONOME 
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| here are more 
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(ALL ARE ARRANGED FOR SMALL AND 
LARGE ORCHESTRAS) 


OUR WALTZ 
DESERTED CITY 
DA EASTA TIME 
FOUR TWENTY, A. M. 
NURSERY WITHOUT RHYME 
SERENADE TO A DREAM 
DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION 
ANCIENT ARABIAN CAKEWALK 


BREGMAN, VOCCO and CONN 


INC. 


1619 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 
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By 
ARTHUR A. 
HAUSER 


Sales Manager, 
Carl Fischer, Inc. 








STOP ‘THIEF! 


SNEAK THIEF, one of the most contemptible types 
A of human beings, has been operating in the Mid- 

dle West. His routine is to call on schools and 
introduce himself as a representative of some music pub- 
lisher or instrument manufacturer. Because of the turnover 
in personnel of most publishers and manufacturers these 
days caused by the draft, music educators assume that. he 
is @ new man in the field and, therefore, with their usual 
courtesy and cooperation, accept him as a responsible 
representative. This thief has fortified himself with the 
names of leading people in the industry and, in addition, 
has the glib tongue which is common to his breed. He 
has been using various aliases but is described as a short, 
middle-aged, dark-haired fellow. 

In a letter just received the following description of 
his modus operandi is given: "To make a long story short, 
| found him in the band room, and visited with him for 
about an hour. | recall that he kept his overcoat on and 
stood all the time. The next period after he was here a 
Haynes flute was missing from our room. We learned 
later that a flute and bassoon had been stolen from the 
band in a school about eighteen miles west of us shortly 
after this man was seen there. Students saw him and their 
description convinced us that it was the same man. Shortly 
after this occurrence we learned that several wood-wind 
instruments had been stolen from a junior high school band 
in a city in the state adjoining ours. 

“| am reporting this to you because | thought you 
would like to know that a thief is going around introducing 
himself as a representative of a leading publisher. From 
his conversation he is well informed in music circles and 
knows employees of the various companies. | might add 
that we immediately informed the police." 

The foregoing is being brought to the attention of all 
our readers in the hope that, being forewarned, they 
can help in the speedy apprehension of this unscrupulous 
sneak thief. It is obvious that, until this crook is placed 
behind bars where he belongs, every representative of 
publishers or manufacturers may find himself embarrassed 
on his first calls to educators who do not know him. Since 
this is a matter which affects the entire industry, we urge 
everyone who reads this item to be on a sharp lookout for 
this man. The good will built in our industry over a period 
of many years must not be jeopardized. 

A bona fide representative of any publisher or manu- 
facturer who is unknown to a music educator should have 
no difficulty whatsoever in establishing his identity. He 
should have his business card, his order book, his samples, 
catalogues and other appurtenances common to a travel- 
ing representative. The local dealer usually knows all rep- 
resentatives and can easily ascertain whether or not a 
representative visiting him for the first time is authorized 
or is an impostor. 

Any information concerning the identity and where- 


abouts of this sneak thief should be passed on to the 
local police. I+ might also be advisable to send this in- 
formation to the MUSIC PUBLISHERS JOURNAL, so that 


this magazine can lend its help in tracking down the man. 


x * * 


STOCK ORDERS 


T ABOUT the time you read this the Knights of the 
A Grip will be leaving on their annual summer trips. 
Most of them are wondering whether or not they 
will be able to finish their trips anywhere near schedule. 
Judging from all reports, traveling these days is not what 
it used to be. Frequently salesmen are obliged to sit up 
all night on trains even though they may have had Pull- 
man reservations well in advance. When reservations are 
cancelled at the last minute, the salesman considers him- 
self fortunate if he can obtain a seat in the coach and 
stretch out for a few minutes for a much-needed rest. The 
hotel situation is about as bad. We know that on their 
last trips many of your friends, the traveling representa 
tives, have been obliged to sit up all night in hotel lobbies 
simply because no rooms were available. 

All this is not written to paint a picture of martyrdom 
for the traveling salesmen. Having been a salesman for 
many years, | know that there are ample compensations 
for any hardships which a traveling man may have to en. 
dure. The fact that he has friends all over the country 
whom he is always glad to see is sufficient reason for his 
overlooking present inconveniences. 

Because of the uncertainty of traveling these days, it 
would be wise for all dealers to prepare in advance for the 
salesman's visit, so that as much of his time as possible 
can be saved from the actual task of checking through the 
dealer's stock. The best salesmen are always happy to get 
the mechanics of stock checking over with so that they can 
talk with the dealers and give or receive suqgestions for 
increasing business. It seems to me that one of the most 
important duties of a salesman is to absorb the dealer's 
viewpoint and keep his firm informed regarding the trend 
of the dealer's business. 

Although most dealers have always tried to check their 
stocks in advance of the salesman's call, it is especially 
important now that they exert extra effort along these 
lines. Although a good salesman will never run away from an 
order, it must be realized that he has a full schedule ahead 
of him and must finish his trip within a reasonable length 
of time. He does not want to slight any of his customers, 
regardless of the size of the orders involved, and hence is 
confronted with the disturbing problem of doing his work 
efficiently but quickly. 

The salesman has always tried to be friendly and help- 
ful. He likes his customers and, since he is an appreciative 
cuss, the dealer can make him very happy this summer by 
helping him make train connections. May |, as an ex- 
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traveling salesman, again ask for the dealer's cooperation. 
From experience | know that this request will be granted. 
When | traveled, | found that the sheet-music dealers were 
the salt of the earth and always bent over backwards to 
make the traveling salesman's lot a happy and enviable 
one. 


HELP YOUR SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


HESE days the school systems are confronted with 
"T renconer problems just as we are. The superintend- 

ent must make adjustments in his faculty to cover 
all subjects with a reduced staff. If he cannot find suit- 
able music teachers to replace those called to the colors, 
he may have to dispense with the teaching of music. None 
of us wants that to happen, not just because we are in 
the music business, but because we firmly believe that 
music is one of the most important cultural subjects in the 
entire curriculum of the American child. 

Every dealer should make it his personal job to find 
out how he can help his superintendent. He can suggest 
literature to be read by the emergency teachers to bring 
them up to date on the music needed for present-day 
teaching. Many of these teachers will be looking for mu- 
sic with a minimum amount of technical problems to over- 
come, which can be sung or played by their choruses, or- 
chestras, and bands. Dealers should prepare lists of this 
kind of music so that they will be ready to help keep 
things rolling until conditions become normal again. 

At the National Institute on Music Education in War- 
time held in Chicago several months ago, this problem 
was discussed at length. Dr. Irving Cheyette recom- 
mended a number of books for the emergency music 
teacher. Through Dr. Cheyette's courtesy, this list is avail- 
able to any interested dealer or teacher who will send a 
self-addressed stamped envelope to MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
JOURNAL requesting a copy of "Dr. Irving Cheyette's 
List of Recommended Books." 


INFRINGEMENTS 


O YOU know that every time an illegal duplication 

of a copyright is made, the composer, the pub- 

lisher, and the dealer lose money? It's such an ob- 
vious fact that space need not be taken to explain it. 
Today the illegal practice of mimeographing or otherwise 
copying the words, music, or both of copyrighted material 
has grown to such an extent that it can no longer be 
ignored. 

In the face of all the information on the copyright law 
published in trade and professional periodicals and sent 
out in campaigns by the SMPA, the MPPA, and the MENC, 
it is difficult to believe that anyone actively engaged in 
music does not know that the law prohibits reproducing 
copyrighted material in any way without the permission of 
the copyright owner. Violators are cautioned in the hope 
that their sense of fairness and their respect for the law 
will make them buy what they use rather than appropriate 
it illegally. 

There are some, however, who flaunt their violations 
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The most novel Song 
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ALICE IN 
RUMBA-LAND 


A trip through a wonderland of old and new 
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of 
Enric Madriguera 


With authentic Spanish lyrics and with Eng- 
lish lyrics by Albert Gamse, the lyricist of 
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Latin-American 
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Includes, for the first time in any folio, a new 
Madriguera melody, smash hit recorded se- 
lections like “RUMBA-CARDI,” four novelty 
importations from South America, and stan- 
dard favorites like “ESTRELLITA,” “LA 
CUMPARSITA,” “THAT HAND CLAPPING 
SONG” and 15 others. 
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shamelessly. These people must be made to see the total 
unfairness of their actions. The dealer can do much to 
stop these depredations on his cash register by telling the 
offender about the copyright law, and, if that does not 
bring results, by reporting the facts with suitable evidence 
to the publishers whose copyrighted property has been 
infringed. 


Here is the notice distributed extensively by SMPA: 


“Unauthorized Copying of Copyrighted Mate- 
rial Illegal. Minimum Damages Each Offense Two 
Hundred Fifty Dollars. 


Copying by any process—by hand on paper or 
blackboard, by multigraphing, mimeographing, pho- 
tostating or any other method—of any part of a 
copyrighted work, no matter for what purpose or 
use (religious, educational, theatrical or otherwise), 
without the permission of the copyright owner, is 
a serious offense against United States law, punish- 
able with heavy fines beginning at one hundred dol- 
lars, plus minimum damages of two hundred fifty 
dollars. The United States copyright laws are very 
strict in this particular and many actions are now 
being conducted against teachers, directors and 
other offenders making unauthorized arrangements 
or copies. The practice is dishonest and unfair to 
Composers, Authors and Publishers." 





LATIN-AMERICAN TUNES. AND 
RED ARMY SONGS 


Edward B. Marks Music Corporation has been build- 
ing up the “Inter-American Series” of Latin-American 
tunes consistently in recent months. Many of the 
leading rhumbas and congas heard in New York’s Latin 
night clubs belong to this series. Among the most 
recent ones are “E] Carbonero,” now titled “The Char- 
coal Man,” and ““Tumbando Cana” (“When They Cut 
the Cane in Cuba’). Excellent North American or- 
chestra arrangements of these and many other authentic 
Latin-American tunes are published by Marks. 

Newest of the favorite Red Army songs to be re- 
leased by Marks in a popular orchestration is “Meadow- 
lands,” arranged for both full and small orchestra by 
Felix Guenther. “From Border Unto Border,” “Should 
Our Land Be Attacked,” and “Tachanka” will soon 
follow. 


CAVALRY SONG—1943 MODEL 


Carl Fischer, Inc., has published another success— 
“Hit the Leather.” Captain Meredith Willson (com- 
poser of “You and I”) has apparently done it again. 
“Hit the Leather” scored an unmistakable bull’s-eye 
when it was first performed under the composer’s baton 
in a Maxwell House Coffee Time broadcast. Since 
then the U.S. Cavalry School Band has also broadcast 
the song with outstanding success. Some people are 
saying “Hit the Leather” looks like another “Army 
Air Corps.” It’s a Service tune to quicken the pulse 
and lift the heart of every American. 
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grams. Several music educators recently have said that 
the successful results obtained by giving young students 
the music of their own generation can be considered 
one of the progressive steps being made in music edu- 
cation. For this reason, it is believed that popular 
and standard American songs will find more frequent 
performances in schools as time goes on. 


All this has been extremely encouraging to modern 
composers. While they must, of necessity, write a cer- 
tain number of so-called “commercial” songs, the sup- 
port they receive from music educators will help them 
to produce a higher calibre of musical material for the 
future. 





Orto F. JANDA 


Proprietor, Van Curler Music Company 
Albany, New York 


Everything in sheet music, supplies, records, instru- 
ments, and music machines is available through Van 
Curler Music Company. Otto F. Janda, the proprietor, 
has had 25 years of experience in the field. He con- 
ducts ticket selling for musical activities, attends all 
concerts, meets the artists, entertains them when they 
drop in his store, and does a tremendous phone business. 
His place is headquarters for music and music lovers 
in Albany. 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 


Jack Robbins has appointed Phil Kornheiser “am- 
bassador without portfolio,” and in this capacity Korn- 
heiser will have free rein to exploit the standard songs 
of “The Big 3” music group. As his first assignment, 
he will promote the Vincent Youmans-Harold Adam- 
son-Mack Gordon song, “Time On My Hands.” 


Mr. Robbins also added three new names to his 
roster of musician-composers by signing Dorothy Done- 
gan, pianist-composer, who recently got a long and 
enthusiastic send-off from Time Magazine; Maurice 
Rocco, whom Down Beat described as one of the out- 
standing boogie-woogie piano exponents, and George 
Wettling, ace drummer. 
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LEEDS SIGNS SOUTHERNAIRES 


Leeds Music Corporation signed the Southernaires, 
famous hymnal group featured on NBC for the last 
five years, for publication of their world-famous ar- 
rangements. 

“The Lord’s Prayer” is now available in the exact 
arrangement sung by the group for TTBB and SATB. 
Spencer Odom, their arranger, is preparing all this 
material for publication. He is working on a com- 
plete compilation of ten of their most famous hymns 
for one book of quartet arrangements. 


SWING IS HERE—TO STAY 


Harold Flammer, Inc., convinced that swing is here 
to stay, has risen to the occasion with “Swing Out,” a 
swing album with pedagogic value. It offers old favor- 
ites in modern transcriptions for the piano by Stanford 
King. No attempt has been made to swing either the 
classics or those melodies which do not naturally lend 
themselves to this form of treatment. 

Charles Rogers, Flammer’s sales manager, who has 
been ill, is recuperating and will be back on the job 
before long. 


FOX’S SIGNAL CORPS AND NAVAL 
AVIATION SONGS 


‘Two important new numbers recently added to the 
catalogue of Sam Fox Publishing Company are “Song 
of the Signal Corps,” by Bess Heath Olmstead, and 
“Wings of Gold,” by Lt. Comdr. Guy E. Wyatt and 


Joseph F. Hewitt. Both are available in band, orches- 


tra, and various choral arrangements that may be per- 
formed in combination or: separately. 


HARMS, INC., OFFERS COLEMAN 
HAWKINS SERIES 


A series of saxophone transcriptions by Coleman 
Hawkins is being prepared by Harms, Inc. Outstand- 
ing numbers in Harms’s catalogue, these transcriptions 
are to be published in solo form. Two of them are 
“As Time Goes By” and “Night and Day.” 

Seven more numbers have been added to the Gotham 
Classics Piano Series. This brings the Series to 63 
numbers. 

For the first time since the introduction of “Rhap- 
sody in Blue,” in 1924, a piano duet arrangement of it 


has been made available. Henry Lavine handled the 
transcription. 


TWO-PIANO ARRANGEMENTS OF 
KREISLER COMPOSITIONS 


Recent additions to the Charles Foley Catalogue are 
Cecily Lambert’s Two-Piano arrangements of Fritz 
Kreisler’s “The Old Refrain” and “Schén Rosmarin.” 
These are arranged for students. Also available in the 
Piano Student Editions of Kreisler favorites are “Liebes- 
freud” and “Liebeslied,” arranged by Guy Maier. 
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MAMARONECK SCHOOLS 
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in his classmates. In addition to 
this work at school it is important 
that the carry over value to the 
home be not neglected. A child sing- 
ing changes the whole atmosphere 
of the home, and wartime worries 
of the parents are at least momen- 
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tarily forgotten. ‘They join in the 
song and find relaxation and enjoy- 
ment in family participation. More 
activity of this nature in wartime 
is definitely desirable and worth 
while. 


A large enrollment in the musical 
activities of the secondary schools 
is a direct result of the music teach- 
ing in the elementary schools. In 
the junior high school nearly 50 per 
cent of the student body is enrolled 
in the music department, while in 
the senior high school 35 per cent 
continue their study of music. It 
is the aim of the high school to de- 
velop teamwork and cooperation in 
singing as a direct aid to good citi- 
zenship. Opportunity is given to 
those students with special talents 
to develop through class and group 
instruction. A boy or girl may con- 
tinue his study of the instrument of 
his choice and receive group instruc- 
tion with those of similar interests. 
In some instances, instruments are 
furnished by the school for those 
who wish to study for the band. 
In applied music, many pupils have 
become excellent performers, — es- 
pecially in piano, and have in some 
instances won valuable college schol- 
arships on their achievements. The 
social values found in participation 
with the a cappella choir, mixed 
glee club, and girls glee club, where 
like interests are welded together, 
cannot be overestimated. These 
values build morale within the 
school and community because they 
involve a profound grasp of the 
American spirit. The thrill experi- 
enced in bringing happiness to 
others through the medium of music 
has great value for those who give 
and those who receive. This planned 
program of music for all is a real 
contribution to the life of the pupil, 
the school, and the community. 


As an illustration of the meaning 
of pupil participation in music, both 
in school and in the community, 
the following list of events which 
took place early in this school year 
is presented: 

October 7—High school band parades and 
plays for Draftees off to camp. 

October 22—Victory Corps presented to 
student body. 

October 29—Radio skit for PTA, ‘Fate 
Knocks at the Door,” featuring the life 
of Beethoven, presented by the high 
school orchestra. 

November 20—Victory concert to promote 
sale of war stamps and bonds in coop- 
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eration with community committec 
More than 225 elementary and _ high 
school pupils sing patriotic. sacred and 
allied nations’ music. 


December 7 (Pearl Harbor Day) —-Commu 
nity program assisted by the band and 
a choir of 40 elementary school children. 


December 13 — Unveiling of Larchmont 
Honor Roll. 


December 27 — Unveiling of Mamaroneck 
Honor Roll. (Patriotic and sacred musi 
were furnished by the high school choir 
and brass ensemble at the two unveiling 
ceremonies.) 

December 17 — PTA Christmas program 
Carols by a cappella choir. The story of 
Silent Night by Girls’ Glee Club. 

December 18—Carols at Grand Central Sta 
tion by entire cappella choir unde 
sponsorship of Mrs. Mary Lee Read. 

December 24 — Carols at the community 
Christmas tree sung by more than fow 
hundred voices. 


The above dates and programs 
will serve to show the type of events 
in which our musical organizations 
participate and cooperate. Plans 
for the future include more victory 
concerts in the elementary schools 
for public sale of stamps and bonds, 
a concert by the high school organi- 
zations dedicated to victory in which 
more than 325 students will partici- 
pate, dramatization of the folk songs 
of the United Nations by the ele- 
mentary school choirs, and annual 
concerts in each school for the par- 
ents. 

In general, we believe music in 
our schools should contribute a 
great deal to the war effort, to co- 
operation with all departments of 
the schools, and to the establish- 
ment of leadership that is thor 
oughly American. 


MENC SECTIONAL 
OFFICERS ELECTED 


The six sectional meetings of the 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence recently held elected the fol- 
lowing principal officials: 


FASTERN: Alfred Spouse, Rochester, 
New York. 

SOUTHERN: Max Noah, Milledgeville, 
Georgia. 

NORTH CENTRAL: Hazel Nohavec, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

SOUTHWESTERN: Gratia Boyle, Wich- 
ita, Kansas. 

NORTHWESTERN: Wayne Hertz, EI- 
lensburg, Washington. 

CALIFORNIA-WESTERN: Vincent Hiden, 
Oakland, California. 
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SOME NEW LEEDS ITEMS OF INT 


A NEW CANTATA! 


(America Unfolding Her Might) 


THE GREAT 
ASSEMBLY LINE 


Music by Louw Singer Text by Hy 
Zaret A modern cantata for beri 
fone with chorus and piano ac 
companiment. Selected by the U $ 
Treasury Star Parade for 600 radio 
stations $1.00 


POPULAR CHORAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


NOAH (TTBB) Golden Gate Arr 
wR FIVE BY FIVE (SSA—BBTT—SATB) 
CARRY ON (TTBB—SATB) 
WE PRAY FOR PEACE (SSA 
LULLABY MOON (TTBB—SA) 
Tee MYSTERY OF NIGHT (SATB—TTB—SSAa 


List 25¢€ each 


A NEW BAND NOVELTY! 


PARADE TO THE BULL RING 
From the Story of Ferdinond 


Adapted from the most popular 
novelty symphony of the past year 
Performed by the leading Sym 
phonic organizations in America 

Symphonic Band . ‘ 4 

Standard Band - - $1.50 
Conductor's condensed score $1.00 


*MR FIVE BY FIVE 
“HE'S 1-A IN THE ARMY 
"BOOGIE WOOGIE BUGLE BOY 
*YOU RE A LUCKY FELLOW 

MR. SMITH 


*THE BAND PLAYED ON (Casey danced 


ANEW PIANO NOVELTY! 


(With Narration) 


THE STORY OF 
FERDINAND 
(Ferdinand the Bull) 
Music by Herbert Haufrecht. Tes! 
by Munro Leaf. (With permissior 
of Viking Press). Piano score with 
narrator part. A Symphonic Tale 
performed by the leading Sym- 
phonies in America $1.00 


(Ferdinand The Bull) 
Arr. by Philip Lang 


STANDARD BAND PUBLICATIONS 


HEAVE HO! MY LADS, HEAVE HO! (Official Merchant Marine Song) 

*HUT-SUT-SONG 

*OFF TO SEE THE WORLD 

"OLD NEW YORK MEDLEY consisting of 
1 While Strolling Through The Part 

2 Bicycle Built For Two 

3. The Bowery 

ADORATION WALTZ 

CAN'T YOU HEAR ME SAY I LOVE YOU 

YOU'RE JUST A FLOWER FROM AN 
OLD BOUQUET 


with the Strawberry Blonde) 


*$2! DOLLARS A DAY ONCE A MONTH 
“WE'RE IN THE NAVY 


7Se *Paul Yoder Arrangements 7Se 


The FAMOUS 5 in 1 BOOGIE WOOGIE and BLUES PIANO SERIES 





eo 
HAZEL SCOTT BILLY KYLE 


SOLOS IN 
EACH BOOK 


50¢ 


PER BOOK 








ALSO FOLIOS BY 
MARY LOU WILLIAMS — JAY McSHANN — TEDDY WILSON — PINE TOP SMITH 
WOODY HERMAN — MEADE "LUX" LEWIS — PETE JOHNSON — ALBERT AMMONS 


FRANK LUTHER 


(Continued from page 19) 


That is on the practical side. On 
the social side, I've found that teach- 
ers are a lot of fun. (I think that they 
must have changed a lot since | was a 
kid-in school, or perhaps it is just that 


| am looking at teachers from another 


viewooint.) The teachers | have met 
ike their work and their students. And 
| know that they like music. | am 


oroud to know the teachers | have met. 
They not only have my respect and ad- 
miration; | like them immensely as 
people. 

Perhaps we in the recording busi- 
ness have changed too. | know o 
no one of imoortance on my side of 
the fence who feels that music, to be 


y th 


profitable, must be cheap, or unfit for 
little ears. 
in the recording business, it certainly 
is not now. On the contrary, we know 
that the better the music we record 
the better it is suna and played, the 
more we will have justitied our oppor- 
tunity to use an important medium, 
and the more we can feel that we have 
contributed to the pleasure and well- 
being of millions of people all over 


lf that view was ever held 
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the world. We believe that the best 
in American music by the best Ameri 
can artists must be our standard. 
Perhaps you may not have thought 
of this, but the primary consideration 
in planning a phonograph record is 
that it must entertain. Thus, enter- 
tainment is its first and greatest pur- 
pose. However, we are injecting 
wherever and whenever possible an 
informative and educational content, 
for it seems to me that no one learns 
so well as when he is being enter- 
tained, because his interest is 


then at 
its highest point and his resistance is 
at its lowest. On the other hand, if 
people don't enjoy listening they won't 
listen. So, a dull record neither en- 
tertains nor teaches. 

| seem to have gone all around 
Robin Hood's barn in a few para- 
graphs. To get back to where we 
started, | want to say that | am 
pleased to have found that music 
teachers are not only people, but very 
fine people, indeed. | am proud to 
know those of you whom | have met 
and | hope that sooner or later | will 
meet you all. 

Cordially, 
FRANK LUTHER. 


EREST ._. 


THE “WARM-UP” SERIES 


A New Idea In Instrumental Books 
Contains solos, tips, and exercises 


FOR TROMBONE 
By J. C. HIGGINBOTHAM 


No. | IN AMERICA 


e 
FOR TENOR SAXOPHONE 


By COLEMAN HAWKINS 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


e 
FOR TRUMPET 


By REX STEWART 


From Duke Ellington's orchestra 


& 
FOR BARITONE SAXOPHONE 
By HARRY CARNEY 


From Duke Ellington's orchestra 


50c list ea. book 


BOOGIE WOOGIE 
FOR BEGINNERS 


An easy, short way to learn 


of p 





MRS. PRUITT—BIG TIME 

Many dealers will be interested to 
know that Mrs. Dorothy Pruitt, 
who, with her husband, operates 
Pruitt’s Music Center in Medford, 
Oregon, has come into big time 
in a literary way. Her first story, 
“Seven to Go,” was recently pub- 
lished by Ladies Home Journal. 


“AND THE ANGELS SING” FOR 
PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


Bregman, Vocco and Conn, Inc., 
have sold to Paramount Pictures the 
use of the title, lyrics, and music to 
the Johnny Mercer — Ziggie Elman 
hit “And the Angels Sing.” 


He Me ate ate 


Leelee teste ate ate ate fete fe ofe ole ale fe fe nfo ate ate afe ae fe ote ste ate ate ate 
* GET— - 
* FOR YOUR BAND LIBRARY & 
a THE GOOD AMERICAN MARCH # 
* Written by an American 4 
= “United Nations” : 
* Price $1.00 3 
% Instrumentation parts for large band. 
* Ask for Specimen Director Parts i 
~ to other Band Music— Band men # 
* will like them. 3 
“ Published by * 
> M. T. GARLAND +; 
p MADERA CALIFORNIA » 
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NATIONAL BUREAU 
HAS NEW SPONSOR 


HE National Bureau for the 

Advancement of Music, Inc., 
which was organized in 1916 and 
later incorporated as a non-profit 
institution in 1932, lost its former 
financial support last year because 
of war conditions. For many months 
the continuance of its service was 
in doubt. Now the Bureau’s many 
friends and recipients of its valua- 
ble service and literature will be 
pleased to learn that it has found a 
sponsor in the National Recreation 
Association, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, and is being 
operated by this long-established 
and influential organization which 
has always included music in its 
activities. The Recreation Associa- 
tion is supported by public contri- 
butions and looks to friends of the 
National Bureau for continued sup- 
port of its many valuable enter- 
prises. 

This year’s Music Week, May 2 
to g, marked the twentieth anniver- 
sary of its inauguration by its found- 
er and secretary, C. M. Tremaine. 
Mr. Tremaine reports that press no- 
tices and daily correspondence com- 
ing to the office of the National 
Bureau indicate more widespread 
interest and participation this year 
than in any previous year. Presi- 


dent Roosevelt’s letter to Mr. Tre- 


maine this year is particularly 
strong in its expression of interest. 

The special keynote of 1943 Music 
Week was “Foster American and 
World Unity Through Music.” 
Many hundreds of clippings show 
the extent to which works of Amer- 
ican composers were featured dur- 
ing the seven-day cbservance. A 
special feature this year was Music 
Week’s cooperation with the Treas- 
ury Department in an appeal to 
all music lovers to purchase war 
bonds during Music Week. 





CARRY ON WITH MUSIC 


(Continued from page 12) 


and physical contributions needed 
in war work, then let us rally what 
mental and spiritual resources we 
have and continue to impart the 
message of music to childhood. 

A characteristic of the present 
school curriculum is emphasis upon 
physical education. | Commando 
training and other fitness programs 
necessarily have become major 
courses. But what of mental fitness? 
Here is the place for music. We 
also can serve. 

Other groups as well as state or- 
ganizations have seen the light. It 
was a fine and courageous decision 
for the Divisional Music Educators 
National Conferences to transform 











METHODS 
TECHNICAL STUDIES 
THEORETICAL STUDIES 


CHARLES MAGNANTE 
JOE BIVIANO 

GALLA RINI 

FROSINI 

ERIC OLZEN 











SHEET MUSIC DEALERS! 
ADD TO YOUR IMMEDIATE PROFIT BY SELLING 


PAGANI ACCORDION EDITION 


FOREMOST AND LARGEST IN THE WORLD 
Consists of: 


and more than 1,000 arrangements by such artists as: 


AND OTHERS 





Ask for our latest 1943 Catalogs and Special Spring offer. 


0). PAGANI & BRO. 


EASY COLLECTIONS 
INTERNATIONAL FOLIOS 
DANCE FOLIOS 


PIETRO DEIRO 
FRANK GAVIANI 
CHARLES NUNZIO 
IVOR PETERSON 
ANDY ARCARI 


289 BLEECKER STREET 








New York, N. Y. 

















their meetings into Wartime Insti- 
tutes and carry on. Perhaps never 
before has the merit of the federal- 
like structure of the Conference 
been demonstrated more convinc- 
ingly. The National Conference built 
national prestige; the Divisional 
Conferences built local strength. 
Now, when transportation must be 
curtailed, it is still possible for music 
educators to have representative dis- 
trict meetings to learn how best 
they may serve; how they may apply 
their particular gifts. 

On the commercial side, the Music 
Industries Wartime Council is but 
one of many examples. Indeed, it 
may be said that all musical or- 
ganizations are stirring with re- 
newed vitality and fresh purpose. To 
“carry on” is neither to look back- 
ward nor to stand still. It is to 
look ahead and to do. It is to help 
the nation in its present task and to 
build the foundations of the future. 
Thus, let the slogan be: “Carry on 
with Music!” 





REVELLI 


(Continued from page 13) 


easily be printed on the athletic 
programs, thereby leaving no excuse 
for not singing. Of course, what- 
ever instrumental combination is 
present will provide the accompani- 
ment, and everybody will. have a 
grand time provided that the peo- 
ple running the show do it in such 
a way that the whole affair carries 
an informal and spontaneous feel- 
ing rather than an atmosphere of 
cold, academic classroom rehearsal. 
That doesn’t mean that the perform- 
ance should be sloppy, off the beat, 
and off pitch. Not at all. Just 
see that it has the kind of life and 
drive that does build morale. 

It is impossible to list all the 
music projects which individuals 
and groups can carry on for the bet- 
terment of community morale. 
Much depends on the community 
and its resources and there is no 
community which does not possess 
music resources of some kind. Let’s 
not complain about what we have 
to make a start; let’s just take what 
we have and make the best of it. 

This is no time for musicians and 
music educators to curtail their ac- 
tivities. We need more music, and 
right now! 
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JUST ONE OF THE LETTERS 
re- 
x COMM 
:. ENDING CARL FISCHER SERVICE 
to 
‘Ip March 13 1943 
= Dear Mr. Fischer: 
e 
on In the thirty three years that I have spent in the 
music business, this is the first "fan " letter that I have ever 
aritten. Now, due to the umsually fine service that your excellent 
staff has given me during the past year, I cannot resist the desire 
to write you a personal word of commendation. 
LIC 
oa At all times, but especially since you have entered 
at- the general jobbing field, my daily orders have been handled with an 
zs efficiency that really startles me. While others jobbers and 
a publishers have been complaining about the loss of help, the 
4 uncertainity of ti@mails and the impossibility of getting certain 
ch 
es items, your fine staff have delivered the orders to my store sith a 
‘ clocklike regularity that has been truly amazing. Since your entry 
O 
il. into the general jobbing field, I have looked to your house for all 
‘ai of my current needs. There again, the completeness with which my 
it, 
st orders have been filled has never been approached by any popular 
id music jobber. 
1e Please extend my sincere thanks to your assistants 
Is and assure them that I deeply appreciate their fine cooperation. 
t- 
e, In these trying times when all of us are doing our best to stay in 
'Y business, its value can not be estimated. 
0 
- #ith kindest personal regards and sincere best wishes, I am 
f" 
e Cordially yours, * 
it 
; *Photostat of original letter on file at the Music Publisher's Journal 
C 
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FACTORY CONVERTED 
TO WAR PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 16) 


thousandth of an inch is common, 
and there are any number of parts 
which must be held to 3/10 or 2/10 
of a thousandth. This is equivalent 
to about 1/15 the diameter of a 
human hair. These dimensions are 
pretty much in line with the accu- 
racy required in making fine band 
instruments, and Conn men and 
machines took this part of the as- 
signment in their stride. 

But in the work on pivots and 
rotor shafts, Conn men and ma- 
chines both had to serve an ap- 
prenticeship for awhile, to learn 
new tricks. To make these parts 
requires precision and accuracy 
greater than that required in most 
of the finest watch making. These 
pivots and shafts are ground to two 
micro-inches! This means that all 
scratches or tool marks which are 
deeper than two millionths of one 
inch must be removed. 

These delicate instruments are as- 
sembled in departments which ap- 
proach a hospital operating room in 
cleanliness. Dust so fine that a ten- 
power microscope is required to see 
it, will cause serious trouble in the 
operation of a gyro. To guard 


against dust and dirt, all air enter- 
ing these departments is passed over 


electromatic filters which remove 
dust particles. These departments 
are also air-conditioned both winter 
and summer to a uniform tempera- 
ture and humidity. All lighting is 
by artificial fluorescent lamps and 
sunlight is shut out, for the heat of 
the sun would be sufficient to cause 
expansion of the metal parts so 
precision could not be maintained. 

The demands by music educators, 
bandmasters, and musicians for finer 
and finer wind instruments have in- 
directly been responsible for this 
important contribution to winning 
the war. Band instrument making 
in the Conn plant has been devel- 
oped to a high stage of skill and 
precision—skill and precision which 
in time of war are a valuable asset 
when turned to the production of 
critically needed fighting equip- 
ment. 

But it looks as if the war may in 
turn pay its debt to the peaceful 
pursuits of band instrument mak- 
ing, for the new and more highly 
developed skills and manufacturing 
methods and facilities required for 
building marine and aerial naviga- 
tion and flight instruments can re- 
sult in better wind instruments than 
have ever been made before. 
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HERE IT IS! — The New Navy Air Corps Song —IT'S A HIT! 


FLY, NAVY, FLY 


By THORNTON W. ALLEN and MILO SWEET 
Vocal Orchestration by HELMY KRESA e@ Dance Orchestration by 
Military Band Arr. by CAPT. PHILIP EGNER 
Mixed Chorus Arr. by FREEMAN HIGH @ Male Chorus by THORNTON W. ALLEN 
“CLEVER LYRIC, STIRRING MELODY, LOTS OF ACTION" 


THORNTON W. ALLEN COMPANY 


JACK MASON e 


67 WEST 44th STREET 


Also ask for “UNITED NATIONS FOREVER,” No. 1 Song of United Nations. 


NEW YORK 
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“a Y 
TWO BEST SELLERS IN BOOKS 
The surprise book of the year | "SONGS OF THE 
“UNITED NATIONS FOLK UNITED NATIONS" 
SONGS AND DANCES" (ANTHEMS OF OUR ALLIES) 
After a most extensive research, we have ioe > ape eng pie Racy ; — 
compiled in this book a collection of the po Se ey 7 a yes ag nd oe . are 
Su eles ates “ark Sbecanaen | Haclive, cover jin three colors. displaying 
Gvariin (ies oles. - oan Ree lg the United Nations, Statue 
Price 50c Price 50c 
USUAL DISCOUNT 
s EDWARDS MUSIC COMPANY, 1619 Broadway, New York * 
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AFMR AND PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 23) 


official channels, of civilian funds 
that could be used for the purchase 
of sheet music, musical instruments, 
records, or phonographs for military 
posts except for the limited objec- 
tives of AFMR. Obviously this or- 
ganization has neither the facilfties 
nor the presumption to extend its 
activities to tackle this larger job 
which properly belongs to the Amer- 
ican music community as a whole. 

The United War Fund Drive is 
scheduled for this coming fall. I 
think we will all agree that a rea- 
sonable part of the proceeds should 
be devoted to the musical needs of 
the armed services. Yet this can be 
done on one condition only and that 
is that an organization which repre- 
sents the entire musical community 
of America be formed for the spe- 
cific purpose of offering its services 
for the furtherance of music among 
the men of our fighting forces. 

We make frequent use of slogans 
such as “Music maintains morale.” 
Surely it should be possible for us 
to mobilize our resources so as to 
provide a working organization and 
implement our fine phrases about 
music’s place in our civilization 
with forceful deeds which will, in 
the long run, find for music its true 
place in the American war effort. 





SHARE AND SHARE 
ALIKE 


(Continued from page 22) 


to start if the person in charge has 
“leader appeal.” 

A musical America is an America 
well fortified to resist any subver- 
sive influence. ‘The responsibility 
of making and keeping America an 
outstanding musical nation rests 
with its musicians, but the actual 
response to this musical leadership 
rests with the people. Well-trained 
musicians do not guarantee a musi- 
cal nation, but a profession willing 
to share its endowment with all peo- 
ple would assure us of an ultimate 
culture in this country that has 
never before been equalled. 

Share and share alike. May this 
be our motto and our pledge in 
order that music may come through 
this conflict as a contributing factor 
to a victorious nation. 
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KWALWASSER 


(Continued from page 15) 


Clarinetists have the shortest up- 
per lip and the longest lower lip 
of the group of musicians, and the 
widest opening of the mouth. These 
measurements are the reverse of 
those for French horn players. 
There is a tendency in clarinetists 
for the lower lip to be thicker than 
the upper lip. 

Saxophone players have thicker 
lower lips with average upper lips, 
narrow wedges in the upper lip, rel- 
atively short upper lips, and a little 
longer lower lip. 

Trumpet players have the greatest 
wedge measurement (E’). While 
the lips are not so big as those of 
the trombone players, the two 
groups may be compared to some 
extent, although trumpet lips are 
smaller. The trumpet measurement 
for lower lip is the smallest for all 
groups. 

Trombone players have thick up- 
per lips, but the upper are thicker 
than the lower. Both are long. The 
measurements are consistently large. 

The non-instrumentalists have 
the thickest lips. This applies to 
both the upper and the lower. The 
wedge is both narrow and short. The 
upper lip is short also. The meas- 
urements for these items were found 
to be smaller than those reported 
for the instrumentalists. Yet the 
length of the lower lip is only slight- 
ly more than the average for the 
entire group. 

Space prohibits further comment 
on the contents of the Table, but 
before concluding this report, let 
me say, unequivocally, that success- 
ful work with a wind instrument 
involves a great deal more than lip- 
equipment. Music talent, teeth, 
strength of muscles, tongue agility, 
to mention a few, must be consid- 
ered. Nevertheless, our photo-met- 
ric study shows some striking tend- 
encies which may have sound guid- 
ance value to the teacher of wind 
instruments. I am not unaware of 
an explanation, fallible though it is, 
which may be made by some of my 
readers to give a different interpre- 
tation of the results of this study. 
They may claim that the mouth- 
piece of the instrument moulds the 
lips of the player, that is, that the 
measurements are the result of 
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training and experience. I believe, 
on the contrary, that they are the 
cause of training and subsequent ex- 
perience. I have no desire at this 
point to introduce the nature-nur- 
ture issue, but I agree with Dr. 
Kurt Singer, who, in dealing with 
the subject of nervousness among 
musicians in “Diseases of the Pro- 
fessional Musician’ observed that 
all musicians are nervous, explain- 
ing that they are not nervous be- 
cause they are musicians, but that 
they are musicians because they are 
nervous. Which is the cause and 
which is the effect? I'll vote for lips 
as the cause, and training and ex- 
perience as the effect. 





SCHMITZ 


(Continued from page 4) 


Excellent musicians? Unquestion- 
ably! But subconsciously pervaded 
by such destructive ideas as, “De- 
bussy’s music is not so important as 
that of Bach, hence I do not need to 
make the thorough effort for it that 


I would for Bach.” Such lax no- 
tions are tolerated by the profes- 
sionals and the public because a 
habit of expediency has not per- 
mitted the establishment of deep 
knowledge of Debussy’s music and 
the formulation of a legitimately 
grounded criticism of such perform- 
ances. Yet is it not true that if an 
interpreter thinks that a composi- 
tion is not worth his complete effort 
he should then abstain from_per- 
forming it? Refrain from giving a 
performance through which he mis- 
leads his listeners and thus develops 
the complacent acceptance of false 
values—the thing we should dread 
most today! But then comes op- 
portunism. Who shall play, or 
record, for the first time some cer- 
tain novelty? Who shall win this 
race by dint of only superficial 
preparation? ‘The only corrective 
for this opportunism is the develop- 
ment of integral knowledge which 
will lead to constructive criticism 
and gradually enable that criticism 
to raise the standard among teach- 
ers, performers, music reviewers, 
(Continued on next page) 





CYULCE oe. 
LEARN THE MEANING OF THIS WORD 


BY DEALING WITH 


Distributors of Popular, Standard and 
Teaching Music. Octavo, Band 
and Orchestra Music. 


SERVING THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 
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SCHMITZ 


(Continued from page 37) 


and music lovers (who are not al- 
ways the least opinionated listeners). 
From such an attitude as may re- 
sult, processes of thinking may grad- 
ually be immunized against such 
dread diseases as expediency, false 
pretenses, and complacency, which 
are all derived from the initial ab- 
sence of a strong enough sense of 
those responsibilities a teacher or 
an interpreter has toward the world 
merely because of his acceptance of 
the role of teacher or interpreter. 
A teacher should never try to teach 
that which he does not know; yet 
many pretend to know, and sacrifice 
integrity rather than to forego some 
financial advantages. The world at 
large is not interested in the finan- 
cial success of such teachers, and it 
has justifiable claims against ail 
those who have falsely pretended 
knowledge in a spirit of opportun- 
ism and expediency and selfishness, 
since those have proven to be the 
most misleading ideologies of recent 
years and have tended to weaken 
the morale of free nations. Such at- 
titudes are contrary to the world- 
wide search for intrinsic harmony 
and are ahuses of freedom. The 
fundamental concept of democracy 
is not to lower the upper level of 
civilization, but rather to make it 
possible for any level to rise. 





AMERICANA 


(Continued from page 17) 


are truly impressed with the extent 
and scope of the collection, only a 
small part of which can be housed 
in this one room. Not only are the 
music sheets regularly catalogued, 
they are also cross-indexed in such 
a way that they are orderly and 
meaningful when looked at from 
any one of several directions. 


One index classifies the music of 
American composers according to 
medium of expression—voice, piano, 
violin, orchestra, band, etc. Another 
index is devoted to subjects, and in 
it you will find songs under such 
diverse headings as sewing machines, 
the telegraph, and balloons. A third 
index records what singers sang 
what songs, and when and where; 


another lists songs and instrumental 
pieces in chronological sequence; 
and there is one of publishers, en- 
gravers, and lithographers. ‘This 
comprehensive series of catalogues 
is only partially completed even 
after seven years of work by a siza- 
ble number of WPA workers and a 
limited number of library _ staff 
members. A_ particularly interest- 
ing index is that of newspaper ref- 
erences to music and musicians 
which appeared in the New York 
press in the years 1800-1831, and 
also in a number of Boston and 
Philadelphia newspapers. ‘This file 
is especially valuable in that it pro- 
vides information 


about music 
which was published prior to 1831, 
when publishers began to print 


copyright notices with dates on their 
publications. 


A collection of songs relating to 
World War II has already been be- 
gun and, needless to say, it is grow- 
ing rapidly. At the present time, 
the various collections of War 
Songs in the Americana section are 
among the most used items. These 
are arranged according to the vari- 
ous wars in American history, with 
World War I alone requiring five 
bound volumes. 


HADLEY COLLECTION 


The Henry Hadley collection of 
major works by American compos- 
ers, sponsored by the National As- 
sociation for American Composers 
and Conductors has been deposited 
with the Americana section. Every 
effort is being made to develop the 
Hadley collection to the point 
where it will be a truly complete 
file of the scores of the works of 
American composers, particularly of 
their compositions in larger forms. 
Many manuscript scores have been 
photostated, and plans are under 
way to photograph others on micro- 
film. 


The collection of books about 
music is as. comprehensive as the 
music collection itself and much 
could be said about the files of pop- 
ular songs, which are considered 
most important for the intimate 
way in which they reveal the back- 
ground of American life and habits 
of thought. There are files of old 
music magazines, a large collection 
of songsters, and so on and on, but 
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functions of this 


what about the 
Americana section? Who uses it? 
Students, of course, most of whom 
are working in graduate study fields; 
conductors of orchestras and choral 
societies in search of program mate- 
rial; writers on musical subjects; 
writers of fiction and __ historical 
works who need authentic “color” 
for their writings. The movie peo- 
ple depend greatly upon it. So do 
the publishers and radio program 
directors. Quite often the theatre 
people come in to find the right 
kind of music to use in a play. ‘The 
current Helen Hayes vehicle, “Har- 
riet,” required rather extensive re- 
search in this section. 

This is a project which has many 
practical uses. The researcher may 
establish dates of early performances 
of both foreign and American works. 
Early music sheets upon which no 
copyright dates appear may be ac- 
curately dated. Appropriate and 
authentic program material for his- 
torical performances or writings can 
be turned up without great effort. 
In short, the story of American mu- 
sic is well told here. 

There are many further acquisi- 
tions which the Americana section 
would like to make if it only had 
the money. Mr. Howard knows that 
much cataloguing and indexing re- 
main to be done if this section is to 
realize fully upon its potentialities. 
But, again, the lack of money handi- 
caps him. It should be recalled 
that the reference department of the 
New York Public Library is not 
supported by city funds. The Astor- 
Tilden-Lenox funds form the orig- 
inal nucleus of its support, and they 
are supplemented by later contribu- 
tions from other sources. In these 
days of decreased dividends and in- 
terest rates and higher taxes an in- 
stitution which is greatly depend- 
ent upon this kind of support has 
plenty of problems. Special projects, 
therefore, are likely to.suffer. Some 
contributions to the Americana sec- 
tion have been made by the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers, and some regular 
income is received from the Na- 
tional Association for American 
Composers and Conductors. But 
there is great need for substantial 
funds, regularly provided. Material 
should be gotten into this collection 
as rapidly as possible before it dis- 
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appears trom musty old attics and 
other out-ol-the-way places. 


Never before in the history of our 
country has there been such a wide- 
spread interest in our own musical 
culture. The day of our arrival at 
a rightful recognition of the work 
of the American musician, both 
amateur and professional, both past 
and contemporary, has been has- 
tened through the intensification of 
national spirit in the war effort and 
the accompanying chaotic state of 
world cultural conditions. It looks 
as if we are “on our way” and _ this 
Americana section will be of great 
assistance to us in obtaining a bet- 
ter understanding of our musical 
backgrounds, a keener evaluation of 
our present efforts, and a more sub- 
stantial foundation for our future. 





CLASSICAL? POPULAR? 


(Continued from page 7) 


thirty minutes of Lower Basin 
Street. without the cllort of a jour- 
ney to a jive joint. “Then thirty 
minutes of any one of a number of 
programs devoted to Standard Fa- 
vorites, without going near a theater 


or cale. 


He push-buttons from = one pro- 
gram to another without the slight- 
est wiggle of an car or any conscious- 
ness that he is hearing different 
“kinds” of music, according to the 
classifications generally used. And 
if you told him about it he wouldn't 
care. He ts learning to put his 
musical experiences together in a 
way far different from that learned 
by his elders. He shifts from Bach 
to boogic-woogie with the greatest 
ol case. 


The music industry uses the 
terms classical, standard, standard- 
popular, and popular, as trade clas- 
sifications, but without much pre- 
cision. As trade classifications they 
may have some value but it has been 
my observation that they are not 
effective even for that purpose be- 
cause there always seems to be a 
considerable amount of argument 
concerning the assignment of selec- 
tions to one category or another. 
Ihe border lines are obscure at best. 


The question is, does continued 
use of these terms raise artificial 
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barriers within the field) of music? 
Do these terms not, in effect, create 
a “class consciousness” in music? Do 
authentic, defensible lines of  cde- 
marcation really exist’ between 
“kinds” of music? 


So far as the listening public is 
concerned, I do not believe that its 
members care whether we use such 
terms. They take what they like 
and do not stop to classify betore 
listening. “Lhe principal harm <loes 
not manifest itself in that direction. 


The composers and the members 
of the music industry are the ones 
who are hurting themselves in that 
they are, in fact, trying to nurture 
and develop a culture in pieces and 
parts, and it cannot be done that 
way. This word “culture” is one 
which is generally misused to con- 
note only the most highly refined 
pursuits of a people. It has a much 
broader and more important: con- 
cept which has to do with a whole 
manner of living. I was greatly 
pleased recently to hear one of ow 
most. scholarly musicologists state 
that any endeavor to disassociate 
even commerce and industry from a 
consideration of the culture of a 
people results in an esoteric con- 
cept that is not true to life and that 
will be found fallacious if followed. 


The American music scene — is 
going to develop as a whole music 
culture or not at all. The idea ol 
a small classical peak existing with- 
out a broad popular base is as in- 
conceivable as would be a picture of 
a pyramid without a base. Granted 
that there is an intellectual peak to 
any culture, the trouble is that the 
people at the base and the people 
at the peak are too often unac- 
quainted with each other's <«loing, 
and yet they are all part of the same 
structure. There is too much name- 
calling of the “long-hair” and “pop- 
writer” kind. Such names, and 
their accompanying attitudes, even 
though kindly and humorously ap- 
plied in many instances, indicate a 
considerable lack of tolerance and 
understanding. 


NO PATRONAGE 


All American composers are “in 
the same boat,”” whether they know 
it or not or whether they like it. 
They have no reason to belittle 


one another or indulge in patronage 
The best thing that could happen 
for the advancement of American 
music would be for them to know 
each other and for all of them to 
live more actively within the nor- 
mal stream of American life and 
draw more deeply upon — the 
thoughts, feelings, and experiences 
of average Americans rather than to 
try to snatch musical ideas out of 
the remote and esoteric existence 
which is led by many of them, re- 
gardless of what kind of music they 
compose. A lot of them are sitting 
around trying to figure out a few 
fancy chords with a new twist when 
they should be out and around find- 
ing just what kind of a country this 
is and what its people think and 
feel. There should be a more funda- 
mental investment in the content 
of the music and less tinkering 
around with notes. How can we 
have a great American music unless 
composers are right in the middle 
of American life? And an Amerti- 
can music cannot be built in rigid 
Americans 


compartments because 


simply do not live that way. 
Publishers are in a strategic posi- 
tion in this picture. They can do 
much to bring both composers and 
public to the realization that all of 
this music is our music and that all 
of it has something do to with ow 
way of life or it wouldn't be here. 
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“Bridging the gap” between 
vocal and violin study. 
Rhythmic problems are first 
presented in 2-4 meter. Piz- 
zicato (optional) before ap- 
plying the bow. Beginning 
exercises on the "A string.” 
Photographs showing posi- 
tions, finger placements | 
and bowing. 


Pleasing folk tunes, tuneful 
duets and trios, offering a 
pleasing ensemble. 
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OWNERSHIP AND POLICY 


ERE and there among the many welcome expres- 

sions of confidence and encouragement which have 
come to us following the publication of our first and 
second issues a gratifying curiosity has been expressed 
concerning our ownership. ARE WE OWNED BY 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS? 

Music PuBLISHERS JOURNAL is a privately owned and 
financed magazine. Music publishers have no part in 
its ownership, directly or indirectly. QUR POLICIES 
ARE INDEPENDENT. 

Our editorial policy will provide articles and news 
items having to do with varied and typical activities 
in the American music scene. This issue, for example, 
carries articles on a wide variety of subjects—circus 
music, artistic integrity, the development of a radio 
program, the building of a library Americana section, 
a school system’s wartime music program, the growth 
of a new choral institution, a report of a scientific 
study, and the conversion of a music instrument plant 
to wartime production. We believe that such a cover- 
age will be of interest to music publishers, dealers, edu- 
cators, composers, and artists, since all of these articles 
have to do with music and musicians in America today. 

Our motto is “Dedicated to the Advancement of 
Music in America’—and we mean just that. 


* * * 


Wt HAVE not had opportunity to investigate the 
situation described by David Hall on pages 23 and 
36 of this issue. If the National Music Council or some 
other music organization is not already sufficiently well 
aligned with the President’s War Relief Control Board 
and the United Wai Fund Drive to speak for music in 
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the national scene it is high time for some moves to 
be made. 


* * * 


WARTIME INSTITUTES 


HE unqualified success of the recent ‘Wartime In- 
stitutes conducted by the Music Educators National 
Conference in Oklahoma City, Okla., Rochester, N. Y., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Atlanta, Ga., Eugene, Ore., and 
Santa Barbara, Calif., is certain proof that the Confer- 
ence’s country-wide program of music education in the 
schools is functioning admirably. As recorded elsewhere 
in this issue, attendance exceeded fondest expectations. 
Firms who sent representatives and exhibits to these 
meetings have reported that the educators in attend- 
ance were unusually serious and business-like. The 
very fact that they came to the meetings with the ap- 
proval of their Boards of Education and administrative 
officers indicates that their local programs are effective. 
The depression years of the early 30’s may now be 
regarded as a valuable prologue to the war period. 
During those years the school music program “went 
through the wringer” and came out the better for it. 
Weak spots were detected and since then have been 
strengthened. The personnel of the teaching force was 
severely shaken. Some teachers were transferred to 
other types of positions for which they were better 
fitted. Others found it best to look for another kind 
of profession or occupation. Those who remained in- 
creased the strength of their standing. 

Music education was ready for the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the war effort. The fact that it has continued 
and increased its program is proof. Its part in the war 
effort will bring it even more strength and prestige. 











Our next issue, July-August, will be specially 
written and planned for distribution to summer 
school students. Articles by prominent musicians 
and music educators will center largely around 
current topics and problems which summer school 
music students will be studying and discussing. 


IMPORTANT: Summer school instructors 
should write to Music PUBLISHERS JOURNAL as 
soon as possible and submit an estimate of the 
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number of students that they will have in music 
education classes so that we may ship, without 
charge, a supply of the Summer School issue as 
soon as it is: published in July. 

Publishers, their representatives, and local 
dealers are requested to suggest to us the names 
of instructors and schools to whom this issue 
should be sent; also to urge instructors to write 
to us for a supply of copies. 
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